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ABSTRACT 

This kit presents a comprehensive introduction for 
students to arms control and disarmament issues. Included are copies 
of published and unpublished articles for each topic. Section I 
provides a self-survey to enable students to assess their own 
attitudes, values, and^ knowledge . The survey po'ses questions for 
which students select one of several given answers. Secti.on II offers 
facts on current bilateral and multilateral arms contro]. agreements, 
plus a table indicating which nation-states have ratifi^^d them. 
Section III presents contending perspectives on the arms race from 
Henry Kissinger, Earl Ravenal, Homer Jack, and Bill Rose. Section IV 
discusses proposals concerning arms control and disarmament issues, 
from nuclear proliferation to conventional armaments. Sections V and 
VI present arms control and disarmament issues, respectively, at the 
United Nations and focus on how that institution's performance can be 
improved. Section VII suggests a peace initiatives approach that 
indicates how the United States can lead toward disarmament and how 
to gain the needed response of other powers. Section VIII lists seven 
major issues of arms control and disarmament, each followed by 
questions that will be dealt with in the future. The final section 
contains resource lists of organizations and newsletters, 
periodicals. World Without War publications, and national and 
international decision makers. (ND) 
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Basic facts: WorW Militarv Expenditures. 1976r$3bci billion 
Nuclear warheads 

U.S.. 8,900 U.S.S.R. 3.500: total available, 
over 40.000 

Casualties per year from war since 1945. over 150.000 
Conventional Arms Trade: Over 15 billion arA soaring 
U.S. Military Budget. FY 1977. $104 billion 

Disarmed Areas: Antartica, Sea Bed. Outer Space 
Nuclear Free Zone: Latin America 
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INTRODUCTION 

This World Disarmament Kit is designed to enable an intelligent 
lay person understand and help resolve the critical issues which 
.confront us in 1977 concerning the arms race. The kit begins with 
an assessment of che high stakes involved and ,/ith a self-survey„ 
Th.^ survey highlights . d if f erent-perspecrti-ven-cm L-lTe-arms-faca "and presents 
alternative vi ..ue choices as well as factual questions, part II includes 
factual data ind;..ating ^vhere 30 yeirs of the arms race has taken us. 

PART III presents contending perspectives on the arms race, 
each of wfiich seeks to achieve some form of national security. 
PART IV presents a wide variety of proposals for reversing the 
arras race by gaining broader arms control agreements and by taking 
steps toward disarmament. 

PART V describes the existing bi-lateral and multi-lat^-ral 
, arras control agreements and provides a table of countries indicating 
which treaties they have ratified. PART VI Introduces the wealth of 
..proposals which have been put forward in International organizations 
to reverse the arms race and suggests how such organizations' role 
, In achieving disarmament could be improved. 

PART VII introduces the Peace Initiatives Strategy for moving 
toward disarmament. It includes a statement of the related goals 
vhlch raust be achieved to aid in the disarmament process and presents 
over 30 specific peace initiative acts. 

Disarmament issues which are likely to be decided in the 
^ near future are presented in PART VIII, The kit concludes with a set 
o€ resources for action on this problem. 

The material selected for inclusion in this kit introduces the 
problem of disarmament and how to achieve it. llie kit is based on 
these asstimptions : 

1. The trend toward higher and higher levels of armaments in 
more and more states threatens everyone and should be reversed. 

• 2. The nuclear and conventional arms rrces are not a product of 
anyone state or anyone social, economic or political system. 

3. There are specific acts irfiich this country could initiate which 
It has not yet done, which could gain the agreement of adversary 
and allied states; these acts when part of a non-military, security 
strategy, are in the best interest of this country; they are not a 
threat to it. 

. 4. International organizations have a constructive role to pliiy 
in reversing the arms race, 

5, Industrial, labor and conimunity economic self-interests are not 
the primary reason for the arms race; conversion from military to 
•non-military production is a problem wliich can be resolved if the 
security issue is rosolvedo 

We are grateful to many for their contribution to this kit. Previously 
copyrighted material is indicated in the body of the text. 



Robert Woito 
Editor 
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A. \( Slake 

I he Nf;ikcN ii} a cniimiiK'ii aims race, in achies - 
iiii" paiiiy or iii disar tiiaineni are esireiiiely fiiufi. 
I fjiis. ci(i/e^l^ n| dus ciMimrv need lo reassess their 
assumptions aiul .iliifudcs Inward the arms raee 
iiiul to consiitcr aheniaiivcs to it. We need each lo 
answer these ljne.^f ions: 

/. .V//c/tw li\fr: Will cunvftf folicv lead /o ar 
pfvvcftt nui lrar war'/ 

l^iihhc concern ahoni the ihreai of nuclear war 
lias diniinisheil sjunificandy since (he '195()'s. hut 
hide has chanued lo jusiily current ctiinj^hicencv. 
In the 18 years prior to the Partial Test Ban rrealy 
(1%.1). 477 nuclear (e>,ts were conducleil. In the 
thirteen years since the treaty, there have heen 494 
undeii^roimil tests.' The spccil of delivery systems, 
the niimher of nuclear powers, ami access to nu- 
clear weapons techm>loL;y has cacfi increased. 

The U.S.Vs ilevelopmeiu of criiiso missiles with 
pinpoiiu accuracy, aloiit: with the Suviel'.s "siio- 
killine" laiLje missiles, have rekindled acceptance 
of the "counterforce" strategic lioeirine. The 
counterforce sirateL',y taruels juimarily military in- 
stallations, thus making limited iniclear war think- 
ahle. 

Receiuly fi\e arms control experts concluded 
liiaf, Lii\en continued pioliferation of nuclear 
powers and weapons .md the absence ofeffcctise 
internaiioiial authority, miclear war is "likelv hv 
1999."' ' ' 

2. ( onvcnnonul War: Will current policy loiid to 
or proviMii coiivenlional wur? 

Until its last week. World War II was aeons en- 
lioiial war. Since then, (here have been over 113 
coiueniioiial wars, with casualties averauiim over 
15(),()0() people per \eai."- ; . ^ ^ 

'i i;riik Uji.mIv. ami othns ai the Siockholni tfik'nuHionai 
iV.Kv k.-s.-.ir.h In.i.i.ifo. WurliJ Arnunnrnis und Oisnrmu- 
nu'Mt, SjfKI l^rs u aintxttlv-c: M.^^^.1chusclIs |„. 

iK'iuyx KlMu.u..^,k. in:^:.-, Ka'lM-'-i. .uia IlK.nuis Sdidl 
MIL'. • \A/:../,//-v". \M..nhlVf \nt 7S, No \ 

VV I" upiniicJ lit "f \ I.nnjjf, |<rf> pp ' 

•I'.ircr \r, {^„ius \ ll.cr. -Iln.. \I„.h W.u ,n Misiurv?". 

H:.mlhook. I l; Mum .ml M S,n.,||. y,,,,^. 

!•>;!) 

-U.irfMln. World \rni;iJiUMits ;in(I ! )is:,rMKnni'nt. SII'RI Vrir 
1'^ V pp -I (),),,, ,,M„ui.s pU, Ml. u.mnt 
tor,.!-. M .J..M'r t..>i: hiMuMi .I'.li.irs p^i xf... 



''VRopriniod fron Poliry SLat.'nioiU on Anns 
World WilhooL War Is.suos (%.nLer - Midwest 
820, Chicago, ni. ()()hOj. RoprlnLod wiLh 



"I he world arms trade ha.s increased from about 
S.^OO million in 1952 to tfie conservative esiimaie 
of about $4 billion in 1974, with the increase avcM- 
iiging I5"b per year in the 197()\s/* In addition, the 
domestic inainifacture of weapons in developin^ 
countries and the level of arinaments in nearly all 
150 nation-states is increasing rapidly, 

Coiivetnional war and nuclear war are iiie.\tric- 
iibly linked. To change one without altering the 
other is to transform radically the balance of 
power. We cannot realistically e.\peci the nuclear 
powers to continue a nuclear di.sarmanieni process 
unless conventional forces are included. In addi- 
tion, conveiuional war could escalate into nuclear 
war. Thus, a program aimed at general and coin- 
plete disarmament which does not address con- 
ventional war, cannot hope to achieve ii,s obiee- 
live. 

3, National Security: Does the arms race ^uar^ 
autce or threaten mitiotial security? 

VVilhoul attempting to apportion blame, it is 
beyond doubt thai both the U,S, and the U.S.S.R, 
are currently conimitied to use. dfiecily or in- 
tlireeily, military force to retain or advai'ice their 
interests. The Soviet Union's level of armaments 
and its actions in world politics are a major threat 
to world peace. The increases in Soviet strateaic 
lorees. the build-up of the Soviet Heel, the le\el of 
arms aid to North Vietnam after the 1973 cease- 
fire agreement and aid to Syria, Cuba, and a Fae- 
jion in Angola clearly indicate the Soviet Union's 
intention to use force to ahcieve its ends. For its 
part, the United Stales has continued qualitati\e 
refinements of its weapons systems, aided South 
Vietnam. Israel, Iran and a faction in Angola, and 
continues to sell weapons at levels estimated from 
4 to 12 billion per year, 

4. World Comnmnity: Is military deterrence be- 
tween hostile natiotis and ideoloi^ics essential to 
global problem solvifii^ or does it undermine anv 
constructive effort? 

The industrial revolution has created an econ- 
omically interdependent world. The quality of 
Ide. threatened by war, is also threatened by 
problems no nation can solve alone: starvation, 
enviromnental deterioration, population growth, 
resource depletion ind a eomple.x of new cononnc 
problems, including innation and trade. This gen- 
eration has the opportunity to decide whelher 
that interdependence will promote a world eom- 
immity capable of confronting these eonmion pro- 
blem.s or whether each sectarian interest will ius- 
lify violence to achieve its particular end. 

Control and Di sa rmaiTient: , 
, UO S. Dearborn, SiiiLe 
permission . 
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I, INTRODUCTION : At Stake (continued) 



One of the most dramatic changes in world 
politics since World War II is the increase in the 
number and functions of international organiza- 
tions. In addition to the United Nations Security 
Council and General Assembly, there is a family 
of functional U.N, and other agencies at work on 
specific problems like hunger and health. There 
are few patches of earth 10 miles square which 
have not been touched by their programs. These 
efforts have helped bring people of different 
nationalities, cultures, ideologies, races, and 
religions into cooperative efforts to overcome 
common problems. To the extent that such inter- 
national organizations succeed, they help create a 
sen.se of world community: a feeling of common- 
ality or political identity evident in the expectation 
that change in world politics will occur without 
violence. But when such institutions' actions and 
resolutions produce the expectation that change 
can occur only through violence, they destroy a 
sense of world community and limit their own 
effectiveness. 

Both the nuclear and conventional arms races 
starkly reveal the pre-eminent role of fear in world 
politics.^ U we can reverse those races and reduce 
that fear — so pervasive that it is a common, un- 
stated, presupposition of contemporary culture — 
we will be creating a climate in which global pro- 
blem solving is possible. 

i. Resource Waste: Are valuable resources wasted 
in armaments or are their costs the price that must 
be paid for security? 

In 1975 world expenditures for military pur- 
poses approached $300 billion dollars." 400,000 of 
the world's scientists and engineers are engaged in 
military research and development.' 

It is tempting to look at the U.S. arms budget, 
then think of domestic programs that need fund- 
ing, and conclude that cutting the one will finance 
the other. But it is misleading because before there 
can be much progress toward disarmament a non- 
military means of conducting international con- 
flict must be created. Such an alternative to war 
will entail new costs, such as the cost of new in- 
spection and verifications systems; it will clearly 
require new risks and new institutions. It will in- 
volve planetary bargaining over new terms of 
trade, access to markets and access to raw mater- 
ials. While reversing the arms race will free many 
resources which could be used to improve the 
economic circumstances in which we live, it is dif- 
ficult to forecast whether the savings will be used 
to reduce taxes, fund dom^****? nrograms, increase 
international assistance, I'ujiu new institutions or 
some combination ' * 



People who disagree about how to spend such 
savings should be able to unite on creating the sav- 
ings. Our conviction, however, is that resolving 
the security question is part of a successful disarm- 
ament campaign. Thus we have emphasized what 
is required to achieve that goal. 
6. Democracy: Are democratic values applicable 
to international conflict? 

Internally, the U.S. has little to fear and much 
to gain from disarmament. There would, of 
course, be problems for industry and labor of con- 
verting to peacetime production.'" But such 
adjustments can be planned. And overall, Ameri- 
can democracy and the future of democratic prac- 
tices will be enhanced if the arms races can be 
reversed. Centralization of authority, the relative 
power of the executive branch, the size of military 
organization, the role of intelligence agencies will 
all be diminished. Dictatorships, however, lose an 
important justification for repression when the 
threat posed by an external foe is diminished. Mil- 
itary power is an appropriate means for bringing 
to power and maintaining various forms of dicta- 
torship. Work on disarmament by democracies 
which takes intelligent account of the war-making 
capacities of other powers, is not a threat to the 
democratic tradition. It seeks to fulfill a central 
value in that tradition: the achievement of institu- 
tions Capable of nonviolent conflict resolution in 
world politics, 

'See Albert Camus, Neillier Viclims Nor Executioners, (Chica- 
go World Without War Publications 1971) or Paul Fusscll, The., 
(ireal War and Modern Memory, (New York: Oxford Univer-' 
sity Press 1975). 

'Ruth Sivard, World Military and Social FApenditures, 1976, 
(Leesburg, Virginia: WMSC Publication 1976) distributed by 
World Without War Bookstore. 

"Barnaby, World Armaments and DisarmamenI, slpri Year- 
book, 1975. p. 102. 
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I. INTRODUCTION ; B. 



NATIONAL SECURITY AND THE ARMS RACE: A SELF^SURVEY 

Most people agree about (he cost and waste of resources involved in the current nuclear and conventional 
arms races. Nearly S300 billion is estimated to have been spent on arinanieius world-wide in 1 975 Yet we live 
in a time ol nicrcasing insecurity and fear growing out of the awcsotnc dangers of nuclear war and the Kriin 
reality of conventional war. 

Bui if people agree about the dangers and waste involved, there is little agreement about what alternative 
there is to either nuclear or conventional arms races. One point of division concerns the Soviet Union's threat 
to the United States and whether Communism is an expansionist ideology; others argue about the degree of 
the United States's responsibility for the arms race and its global purposes. Nothing has proved so effective in 
maintaining the arms race, as each side blaming the other for each new round. 

Others point out that no one has died from a nuclear weapon explosion during a war since 1945 In the last 
30 years over 150,000 people per year have died in nearly 130 conventional wars. These wars have rarely in- 
volved the super-powers directly and have often involved national, tribal, religious or .social rather than 
ideological hostility. 

This self-survey is designed to introduce contending perspectives on both the nuclear and conventional 
arms races. It should aid those conmiitted to a position to rethink their assumptions and basic choices It 
should help someone uncommitted to a position, to identify the choices between perspectives and between 
alternatives to the arms races. In addition, the factual questions help clarify where we are now. 
A, Perspective Choices 



/. W/io is Responsible? 

a. The United States and particularly the military- 
industrial complex, has provided the pressure for 
the arms race. 

b. An expansionist Coniniunist movement, with 
many centers but one ideology, has sought world 
domination and has blocked disarmament agree- 
ments. 

c. I he rich elites in developed countries fear the 
power of the poor in developing countries. 

d. The fact of history is that what peace there has 
been, is a product of a balance of power. Blame 
human nature if you want. 

e. The interaction between the two super-powers 
provides the basic dynamic which is fueled by 
technological Innovations and ideological political 
differences. 

?. Why Have We Been In volved in (he A mis Race? 

a. There is no good reason. 

b. Because we live in a deeply divided world with 
other armed powers and our own armaments are 
essential to our security. 

e. liecause we have not developed and tried an al- 
ternative to military means for achieving security. 
. What A re (he Obstacles to Disarmament? 

a. Psychological identification with the nation- 
states now stronger than ever. 

b. The inability to negotiate agreements on signi- 
ficant disarmament steps despite many years of 
efforts. 

e. A rapid pace of technological innovation and a 
recognition of how important such innovation was 
in deciding the outcome of World War II. 

d. The built-in momentum of the arms race. 

e. StKietal identification of violence and man> 
hood or strength. 



W Peace organizations who seek to disarm one 
power in a field of many and who offer no alterna- 
tive security srr:ircgy. 



Goals the U,S. Should 



5. 
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. What Are the Realistic 
Seek? 

a. Military sup* rioriiy at each level from guerilla 
warfare to strate^^ic nuclear, 

b. Pari;y or equivalence between the nuclear 
super-powers. 

c. Minimum deterrence — a small, invulnerable 
force which can destroy say 100 cities. 

d. Unilateral disarmament, 

c. General and complete disarmament under ef- 
fective international controls. 

Who Should Decide Such Basic Questions? 

a. The President and his top advisors, 

b. The Congress and its advisors, 

c. The U. S. public. 

d. International Organizations. 

How Should Specific Decisions Be Made? Such as 
Whether to Build a Particular Weapons System or 

:\'()t. 

a. By the President in consultation with the .loint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

b. By Cotigress. 

c. By popular referendum, 

d. By international organizations. 

Whoever Decides, What Should Be the Principal 
Standard? 

a. Our national security. 

b. Our domestic needs, 

c. World social and economic needs, 

d. Whether or not the decision advances us 
toward a world without war. 
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Factnul Qiicslions 

/. /// Pscai year 1^)76, the U, S, Military Expendi- 
tiirc}^ w'i^rv approximately: 

a. S50 billion 

b. 570 billion 

c. $90 billion 
tl. SI 00 billion 

2. In 1073 world military ..\pvnditures are estitnated 
at: 

a. S20() billion 

b. S300 billion 

c. $500 billion 

d. S600 billion 

Whivh of the followin^i spends ihe hi\ihest per- 
(vnta.i^e of its ^ross national product (GNP) on 
military expenditures? 
i\. the United Slates 
b. the Soviet Union 

e. the Developing Countries 
d. the NATO Allies 

The IVorld Arms Trade ("lales and '^rants ofanna- 
ffients between nations) in 1973 m / ''Kfimafed hy 
/he U. N. Secretary-General at ahont 

a. SI billion 

b. S3 billion 

c. $12 billion 

d. S20 billion 

5. In 1974 the world's per capita income: 

a. ercw rapiilly 

b. remained about the same 

c. decreased 

d. decreased drama ticnlly 

6. between I960 and 1974, rhe accumulated total of 
world economic aid was about: 

a. $14 billion (or $1 billion per year average) 

b. 560 billion (or $4.2 billion per year average) 

c. $125 billion (or $8.9 billion per year average) 

d. $400 billion (or $21.4 billion per year average) 

7. In 1976, there are how many countries wilh nu- 
clear weapons? 

a. five 

b. six 

c. seven (if Israel is counted) 

d. ten 

S. Within two years" how many additional countries 
could Ko nuclear if they so decided? 

a. at least J 2 

b. at least 30 

c. at least 60 

d. nearly all of them 

9. In 1975, .'he U. S. and the U. S. S. R. possessed 
about ho w many stratej^ic nuclear weapons? 

a. about 100 each 

b, about 1,000 each 

c. U. S. — 8,500; U. S. S. R. — 2,800 

d, U. S. ~ 10,000; U. S. S. R. — 10,000 



JOJn addition to strategic nuclear weapons, the U, S. 
possesses about how many tactical nuclear 
weapons? 

a. 1,000 

b. 5,000 

c. 10,000 

d. 22,000 

/ 1. How many of the following multi-lateral disarma- 
ment agreements has the U. S. signed? 
a. Antarctic Treaty (declares area a 



disarmed zone) 


yes 


no 


b. Partial Test Ban Treaty (on 






nuclear explosions) 


yes 


no 


c. Outer Space Treaty (prohibits orbiting 




nuclear weapons and all military 






activity in outer space) 


yes 


no 


d. Treaty for the Prohibition of 






Nuclear Weapons in Latin America 


yes 


no 


e. Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 






of Nuclear Weapons 


yes 


no 


f. Treaty Prohibiting Nuclear Weapo 


ns 




on the Sea-Bed 


yes 


no 


g. Convention prohibiting biological 






warfare 


yes 


no 


Which of the following bilateral treaties have the 


U. S. and the U. S. S. /?. agreed to? 






a. Memorandum establishing the 






"hotline" 


yes 


no 


b. Agreement to Reduce Risk of 






Accidental Nuclear War 


yes 


no 


c. Strategic Arms Limitation 






Agreement — ABM Treaty 


yes 


no 


d. Interim Agreement on SALT 


yes 


no 


e. Threshold Test Ban Treaty 


yes 


no 



13. How is compliance with these various treaties cur- 
rently verified? 

a. By international inspection 

b. By national means of verification (satellite re- 
connaissance and espionage) and consultative con- 
ferences 

c. By on-site inspections 

d. By electronic monitoring by international 
agencies 

14. What international organizations are involved in 
arms control and disarmament issues? 

a. The U. N. Security Council 

b. The U. N. General Assembly 

c. The International Atomic Energy Agency 

d. The International Red Cross 

e. All of the above 
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15. In (he bilateral .S. !/./ ;jik \ tiow in /)n^^/r.s.s w'haf 

a. Rcslrictioiis on (jiKilit.iip.c ictii)ciiK'iU:> (i.e. 
improved accuracy) cil" exiting svcapi>iis sysicins 

b. Rcdiiclioiis of the minihci nl siiaicgic- delivery 
systems 

e. A ccilini^ on the ninnluM- ol Mratciiic dchvery 
sysieins ai 2,300 foi each pr)\v.T 
d. Cienoral and conipicic di.',aiMianiciu under el- 
feciive imcrnaiional controls 
6, What (Iocs the Nou f'roiiferattoii 'invty rvc/uirc 
of fiat Ions which slu/i it? 

a. Thai those which haw; jiiicleai 'Acnpons tech- 
nology not export it to naliuiis which du not. 

b. That non-nnelear luUioiK iisiny nuclear re- 
actors tor ener.uv sources do so under strict inier- 
naiioiial safeguards lo pt»;-.eiii ilieir developing 
nuclear \veat)()iis. 

c. That ench nation seek ucneri'i antl complete 
disarmanieiif under erfeenxc iufcrnational con- 
trols. 

d. Allorthcabo\c. 

l.How tttatty people t.s it estiniated that a limited 
fUiclear attack (III U. s ituliiarv tat '^ets would kill 
dlreetlv? 

a. 100 million people 

b. 21 million people 

c. vS million peop/le 

d. everyone 



.nswer.s to Part II: l.c ; 2.1).; 3.c.; 4.d.; 5d).; 6.C.; 7 c • 
.a.; 9.C.; iO.d.; II and i:. all of then); 13. b.; I4.c ' \5 c * 
5.d.; 17. a. ' » • •» 



III. To Reverse the Arms Race: What Should We Do? 

/. Perspective Choices: 

a. The U. S. should immediately and unilaterally 
take steps toward a drastic reduction in its military 
establishment and should pursue such a course re- 
gardless of the response of other major military 
powers. 

b. We should continue our efforts to achieve 
multi-lateral arms reduction through negotiations, 
but we should be careful to maintain the stable 
balance of military power on which world peace 
depends. 

c. Reductions in our relative military capability 
have already led to a dangerous situation i^i which 
we can no longer be sure of the adequacy of our 
military posture. We should strengthen our de- 
fense establishment, before it is too late. 

d. The present situation is dangerous. Negotia- 
tion alone will not lead us out o^ it. Someone must 
take the initiative to create new pressures for 
agreement on arms control and disarmament. The 
U. S. should take unilateral steps which offer the 
best chance of securing reciprocal action by other 
nations, thus moving us toward the international 
agreement needed. 

2. Which of the foUomng values should influence 
your response to the arms race? 

a. Loyalty — to a iiation-state. 

b. Nonviolent conflict resolution — now the 
accepted standard in family, small group and 
national life but not in world politics. 

c. Courage — to respond creatively to challenges 
without turning to hatred and violence or with- 
drawing. 

d. Justice — seen as gaining acceptance of your 
view of justice or as establishing the ground rules 
for contesting different conceptions of justice 
without war 

e. Brotherhood — expressed in a concern for 
other's human rights wherever they are denied or 
only when denied by your enemy 

f. Equality — of opportunity, of access to parti- 
cipation, or of result 

g. World Community — a sense of political iden- 
tification with humankind evident in the expecta- 
tion that change should come in world politics 
without war 

h. Individualism — how can the integrity of the 
individual be maintained in a field of war 

i. Democracy — what political processes are 
needed to make possible the resolution of conflict 
in world politics without war 
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IT. FACTS: A, 



WORLD MILITARY AND SOCIAL EXPE^fD ITURES , 1976 (continued) 



STATISTICAL 
ANNEX 



The sf;msncs whidi follow have Ikxmi nssoniblcd for the piirp<Ke of an:ily/ing comparative progress on a 
hr(»;ul iroiiL priniarHy lor ihe wnrKi as a whole or for jiroiips of couniries. It is fxilieved that they arc rcnrc- 
sem.iitvc for this purjxvse. ^ ' 

[k-L^iiise of ihe iiilercst in the iialinnal figures which make up these totals, we are showing iheni in full 
; r , 1:1}^) ''''' -\ It cannot eninhasi/ed loo strongly that caution nitist be exercised in 
drawing conclusions from individuiil. national tigures. and ixirttciilarly in making compjirisons between 
iKMHMis Someol Ihe reasons why this is so are outlined in the statistical notes following 

lahle III shows the country rank order on a per capita basis for the military and social indicators. It is 
lioiX'O thai tliL- selection is large enough to offset some of the mconsistencics in the individual series and to 
coiivev a general impression of relative standing. 



MILITARY AND SOCIAL TRENDS 

World. Doveloped.' and Developing' Countries. ) 960- 1 974 
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22.000 TACTICAL AND 8,000 SIRATEGIC 

30,000 U.S. NUCLEAR WEAPONS 



I hc linilcd Slalcs has nearly 30,000 nuclear weapons al 
luunc. ill sea. in tiiirope. and in Asia, SOOOof ihese weapons 
aic cniiMdcred siraicgic weapons. 22,000 are considered lac- 
lical weapons. The main difference between siraiegic and 
laclical nuclear weapons is ihe difference in range. Tactical 
nuclear weapons have a shorter range but arc sometimes 
niDrc powerful than strategic weapons, 

I hc SOOO* li..S. strategic nuclear weapons are on (1) the 
1054 U.S. Minutenian and Titan land-based missiles, (2) the 
(\>() Polaris/Poseidon missiles on the 41 U.S. ballistic mis- 
sile submarines, and {2) the nearly 500 U.S. SAC bombers. 
The U.S. has been producing .strategic nuclear weapons at 
the rate of three per day for the past four year.s, and the total 
promises to grow to about 21,000 U.S. .strategic nuclear 
vvcapons under the limits set by the November 1974 U.S,- 
Soviel Vladivostok Agreement, 

*U.S, will have 8.500 strategic weapons by mid- 1975, 



Less piililiLi/cd aiul uralcr Lionel is ihc tact lliat nearly 
22.000 IJ..S. UuUmi nuckiji \'.LMpniii arc in position 
worklv^iilc. 7000 I '.S. laclical nuclear v-capons are on land 
iri l-uropc. Appro\iniaicl;v I 7()0 jrc loc.ilcd on land in Asia. 
2,5(K) tacticii! nuclear uiMpon^ (as well a-; 4.500 strategic 
nuclear vveapon>) >irc cstinialed lo he aboard U.S. Navy 
combat ships. The remairuler. appm\iina{cl> ! 0,800 tactical 
nuclear weapons. ;irc assiiined ii> \ ', S bases and forces m 
the Linited Stales. 

U.S. Tactical Nuclear \\ eapon.s Widely Dispersed 



Europe 7,000 

Atlantic l-leot (U.S. .NavM \sm 

Asia...., 1,700 

Pacific Fleet (U.S. .Na>> i 1.500 

United .States 10.800 

Total U..S. t actical .Nuclear U eiipons 22,000 



DEFENSE MONITOR IN BRIEF 

o The United States has 30,000 nuclear weapon.s in Europe, A.sia. llie UWiilcd Stales and at sea. 
Flight thou.sand of those are strategic nuclear weapons: 22,000 arc tactical nuclear weapons. 

• There are 7000 nuclear weapons aboard U.S. Nav\ ships and suhnuiriiics. 4500 are strategic 
weapons on nuclear missile submarines. 2500 arc short-range tactical nuclear weapons: 1400 of 
these are aboard U.S. aircraft carriers. 

a There is no coherent doctrine for using land-based tactical nuclear weapons. Tactical nuclear 
weapons create an impossible command and control problem aiul they invite pre-emptive nuclear 
strikes by an enemy. If tactical nuclear weapons were used ill a war al^roud the hkeis result would 
he the destruction of the country in which they were used. 

o The very presence of tactical nuclear weapons abroad creates a (tanueriuis situation lor the 
U^niled States. The likelihood is great that an exchange of tactical nuLlcjr weapon-; would escalate 
into a full-scale nuclear war. 

• The dispersion of so many tactical nuclear weapons around the w'.)rld gre;illy incre:tses the 
danger of theft, terrorism, and accidents. 

• Most land-based U.S. tactical nuclear weapons in Europe should be removed. All land-based 
tactical nuclear weapons in Asia should be removed. .All nuclear bcuiibs and nuclear air-to-surface 
weapons aboard U.S. aircraft carriers should be removed. The safety and security of U.S. citi/ens 
would be enhanced by such a move. 

• The excessive secrecy surrounding tactical nuclear weapons hinders uversielil by Congress and 
is unnecessary to preserve U.S. security. A national debate on U,S. t;»c(ii/;ii nuclear weapons is in 
t he public interest. 

Copyright 1975 by the Center for Dcfcn.sc Information. All rights reserved. The Center for Defense Infortiuition encouriiges quotnlion of 
iiny of the nuiieriijl herein without permission, provided the Center is credited. The Cenicr requt.'sis ,i ct)py ot any such use. 
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7,000 Tactical Nuclear Weapons in Europe 

In turopc ihc U.S. and its NATO allies have 2250 uir- 
cral'l. missile hiunchcrs. :iruj nuclear cannons thai can 
deliver 7000 U.S. tactical nuclear weapons. These weapons 
carr> a combined explosive capability equivalent to an es- 
timated 4()().()0().0()() tons of TNT ~ roughly 35,000 times 
greater than the nuclear weapon that destroyed Hiroshima 
in 1945. These U.S. taciical nuclear weapons are in all 
NATO r.uropean states with the exception of Norway, Den- 
mark. Luxembourg, and France. France maintains its own 
tactical nuclear weapons in France and Germany. U.S. 
nuclear forces in Hurope are most heavily concentrated in 
West Germany where 207.000 U.S. military personnel are 
based. 

U.S. laeiical nuclear weapons in Europe include at least 
four dilTereiK kinds of surface-to-surface missiles (Lance, 
Sergeant. Honest .lohn, and Pershing), two sizes of nuclear 
artillery shells (155 mm and 20} mm), and over 500 U.S. 
nuclear capable tighter-bombers. The aircraft can be loaded 
with air-to-surface missiles or four different sizes of bombs 
or a combination of missiles and bombs. The-largest tactical 
nuclear missile has over 400 kilotons in explosive power, 
equivalent to over 30 "Hiroshima^". Forward-based 
.systenis such as the Pershing surface-to-surface missile or 
the nuclear-loaded aircraft are capable of attacking targets 
inside the Soviet Lhiion from Western Europe. 

U.S. Has 2-to-l Advantage in Europe 

The first U.S. tactical nuclear weapons were introduced 
in Flurope in 1954, three years before the Soviet Union:'* ' 
Since that time the U.S. arsenal has grown dramatically and 
has undergone extensive changes as new U.S. tactical 
nuclear weapons replaced older ones. Soviet tactical nuclear 
deploynieni has been later, slower, and shows little weapon 
turnover. Soviet weapons in Hurope have accumulated 
without much retirement of earlier weapons. This resembles 
the pattern of their deployment of strategic nuclear 
weapons. 

Still, there are luo U.S. tactical nuclear weapons for each 
Soviet tactical nuclear weaf)on in Furope. Altogether U.S. 
forces in Furope have 7000 tactical nuclear weapons to 3000 
to 3500 tor Soviet mililary forces in Furope. 

The U.S. armed forces deployed nuclear weapons to 
Furope in the earlv 1950\s to offset numerically superior 
Soviet forces in Central fiurope. At the time the Eisenhower 
administration was seeking to check Soviet manpower ad- 
vantages through a strategic policy which threatened 



"massive retaliation" and U.S. tactical nuclear weapons in 
Furope were part of that policy. When the U.S. first placed 
tactical nuclear weapons in Europe the Soviets had no tac- 
tical nuclear weapons. By the late 1950's the U.S. monopoly 
on tactical nuclear weapons was ended. 

1700 U.S. Tactical Nuclear Weapons In Asia 

F-ar less information has been released to the public by the 
Pentagon about (he estimated 1700 tactical nuclear weapons 
that the U.S. maintains on land in Asia. U.S. tactical 
nuclear weapons are in Korea and the Philippines as well as 
at U.S. installations on Guam and Midway. Most of these 
weapons are for U.S. (Ighter-bombers, except in the 
Republic of Korea where Army and Air Force tactical 
nuclear weapons are based. 

Thousands of U.S. Nuclear Weapons at Sea 

The U.S. today has appro.ximately 7000 strategic and tac- 
tical nuclear weapons at sea. There are 284 ships and sub- 
marines in the U.S. Navy that can carry nuclear weapons. 
In 1965. only 38 percent of U.S. ships Could carry nuclear 
weapons. Today 56 percent are nuclear capable and the 
percentage is increasing each year. 

The U.S. Navy is capable of delivering up to 12.000 tac- 
tical nuclear weapons in bombs, depth charges, torpedoes, 
and missih;s. Many of tlie.se are c-apablc of carrying both 
conventional and nuclear explosives. Center for Defense In- 
formation estimates place the number of U.S. tactical 
nuclear weapons at sea at 2500*. This number of weapons 
carries an explosive punch equivalent to 150 million tons of 
TNT. more than 75 times the amount of explosives dropped 
from 194! to 1945 on Germany and Japan by U.S. 
bombers. Over 90 percent of this nuclear destructive power 
is found in the )400 tactical nuclear weapons aboard 14 
U..S. attack aircraft carriers. 



•This is a conservative estimate. The maximum loading of 
nuclear weapons would result in a number four times larger 
than the Center estimate. SUBROC (a rocket propelled 
nuclear torpedo) is assumed to be loaded one-third nuclear, 
two-thirds conveneional. All other U.S. Navy tactical nuclear 
weapons are assumed to be one-quarter nuclear loaded and 
three-quarters conventional. 



AWESOMETACTICAL NUCLEAR ARSENAL IN EUROPE 

" 77/r si^nifkufwv of our nuclear weapon.^ siockpile in Europe, only in Europe, becomes all mo appareni when one 
realizes thai ihe destructive force, in TN T equivalent^ of the nuclear weapons we have currently stockpiled alone is more 
than 20 times that of the combined total force of all the air ordnance expended in World War 11. the Korean war and the 
war in Vietnam " 

Senator Stuart Syn)ington 
March 7, 1974 
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II. THE FACTS: Co Conventional War, by Jeremiah Norris 



CONVENTIONAL WAR 

No one has died through the strategic use of nnrloar w/^pons since August, 
1945. During these same years between 38 to 50 e have died in 111' 

violent conflicts by means of conventional w untly concluded SALT 

negotiations may reduce social and political i iiout the world, even 

though the military threat of nuclear war rr . ' ore. 

Sixty-One countries with 807o of the world's population participated in 
World War II. Seventy-four countries with 767o of today's population have been 
involved in the 115 conflicts since 1945. The total casualties for World War II 
are now less than those for all the violent conflicts since that time. 

The territorial distribution of these conflicts, and the type of conflict 
(internal or international) are listed as follows: 



Region Number Internal International 

Asia 37 26 11 

South America & the Caribbean 28 25 3 

Africa 26 22 4 

Middle East 17 13 4 

Europe 7 5 2 



115 91 24 



The major powers are now the Soviet Union, China and the United States. 
They have been directly involved with troops in eleven of these conflicts; che 
China Civil War; China and the United States in Korea; China and the offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu; the Soviet Union in Hungary; the United States in 
Lebanon; China in Tibet; India In China; the United States in Panama; the United 
States in the Dominican Republic; the Soviet Union in Czechoslovakia; and the 
United States in Indochina. No reliable data was available on the Sino-Soviet 
border clashes to be included in this compilation of violent conflicts. This 
limitation to the three major powers is subject to some criticism, certainly for 
the exclusion of France in Indochina, Algeria and Chad. Yet it was held to the 
three powers under the assumption that they will orchestrate the coming Genera- 
tion of Peace among the other nations in the world. 

Some have found it useful to define war as a more or loss continuous process 
of fighting which results in at least 1,000 casualties. This criterion was not 
used exclusively in this listing, although many of the conflicts would qualify 
in that regard. In most of these 115 conflicts over territory, borders, power, 
or rights, there existed the danger of involvement by one of the major powers 
wlien they perceived their foreign policy interests to be in jeopardy; i.e., 
Lebanon, the Dominican Republic, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Quemoy and Matsu. In 
some cases, casualties were well above 1,000, while in others there were leas 
than 100. However, in each case the threat of an unsatisfactory outcome to the 
major power with Interests at a take could have resulted in a wider war. 



II, THE FACTS: C. Conventional War (continued) 



^ But all of these conflicts did have one or both of these factors in operation 
at the same time: the presence and engagement of the armed forces of the govern- 
ment in power; and a certain degree of organization on both opposing sides, even 
if this Organization was simply for defensive purposes. 

There was no attempt to impose a minimum time limit on theso conflicts. 
The Arab-Israel War of 1967, and the numerous coup d'etats in Lauin v a 
suggest that there is no direct correlation between duration, the degrer of 
danger to the government in power, and the ultimate consequences of v , 

Ninety-One of these conflicts were internal, that is, they were conducted 
on the territory of a single country. This does not imply that they vere all 
fought solely by participants indigenous to a single country. Outside armies do 
take part, as in Angola. This war is not being carried on across a frontier, 
though iL is being conducted with troops trained and armed abroad. Still, it 
qualifies geographically as an internal war. These types of conflicts comprise 
80% of the total since 1945, a marked contra -^t to a more comprehensive study 
covering the 296 conflicts between 1790 - 1960, which indicates that only 25% 
of them involved a sovereign nation fighting a group internal to itself. 

Of these internal conflicts, 61 have been conducted with foreign 
participation. That is to say, military personnel, troops or advisory contingents 
from another country are involved in military operations within the country. The 
delivery of arms, either free or through trade channels, political and materiel 
support, do not qualifv as foreign participation. For example , despite the 
massive American military assistance to the Nationalist Government of China 
during their civil war, that conflict is treated as one free from foreign 
participation. 

The major powers could well have their Generation of Peace, but it is not 
known what will happen to the other nations of the world caught in the clank and 
clamor of these mighty giants striving for advantage in science, technology, 
trade, conventional arms competition and power. Violent conflict is certainly 
not the sum total of human experience in these past 25 years. But history today, 
with all its storm and strife, compels us to say that conflict is one of the 
essential dimensions of man. It is a reality. Unless we choose to ignore 
reality, we must find our valups in it. Is it possible to find a rule of conduct 
among nation-s tates outside the realm of violent conflict? That is the question 
]ffhic\\ the major powers should face when designing a Generation of Peace. The 
answer is not to be found in treaties to limit nuclear weapons among a few 
tAiile developing more effective conventional ones, but through the use of 
knowledge by governments in a nuclear age to revolutionize the manner by which 
conflicts are to be resolved in the interest of the world community. '\..it is 
time to forsake our ago and Its adolescent Curies.'' 



Jeremiah Norris 
Juno, 1972 
Washington, D.C. 
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Commentary 

Probably the most commonly held position on arms and disarmament in 
this country is that of Strategic Equivalence. Also known as a position of 
parity, this has been the official position of the United States government 
for at least the last ten years and has widespread support among the American 
people. The talk by Secretary of State Kissinger highlights the main points 
of this approach. 

The cornerstone of Strategic Equivalence is the perception of a 
genuine threat to our national security and national interests arising from 
the military power of adversary nations. The argument made is that it is 
necessary to counter this threat through military power. The focus of the 
Strategic Equivalence position is almost entirely on the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union and, to a lesser extent, China, and much of the discussion centers on 
comparative nuclear power, although the quantity and quality of conventional 
forces also enter in. Presupposing that absolute military and/or nuclear 
superiority is either impossible or unnecessary, this perspective argues 
that it is sufficient for the U, S. to maintain a rough equality with its 
adversaries. Equality will insure that no nation could launch aa attack 
on another without almost certainly guaranteeing its own destruction, and 
thus a kind of peace results through an equal threat to all. This doctrine 
is know as Mutual Assured Destruction (MAD) and is the current basis for 
relations among the major world powers. 

Proponents usually assume with Secretary Kissinger • that "we will live 
for as far ab<?ad as we can sec in a twilight between tranquility and open 
confrontation^', and that Strategic Equivalence is the surest hope of 
avoiding cataclysm. In this perspective, any change in militairy power must 
be a mutual one to insure the stability of the relationship. The hope is 
expressed that multilateral and especially bilateral (U, S. and Soviet 
Union) negotiations will bo able to halt the arms race and bring about 
reductions in weapons stockpiles. But a major difficulty with this 
approach is found in the differing definitions of equivalence; parity for 
one nation Is perceived as disadvantage by another. History suggests that * 
the maintenance of strategic equivalence is a reliable prescription for a 
continued arms race. It can also be argued that the logic of nuclear parity 
among super powers can only oncourago the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
to other notions. 

Editor's Note: llie Commentaries throughout PART III are by Leonard HofifoMinil^* 
Executive Director, United Nations Association of Illinois and Greater ChicSltO 
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FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL SECUR! ' ^ 



Secretary Henry A. Kissinger before the World Af- 
fairs Council and Southern Methodist University. 

I have come here today to lull; to you about 
the vital and intimate relationship between Ameri- 
ca's foreign policy and our national security. It is 
appropriate that I do so in Texas, u State so long 
dedicated to a strong and resolute America; a State 
that has given our Nation three distinguished 
Americans who presently serve in Washington and 
whom I am proud to consider friends- Bill 
Clements, the Deputy Secretary of Defense; 
George Mahon, the Chairman of the Apprcspria- 
tions Committee of the House of Rcpresentarvrs; 
and John Tower of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. All three of these men have war-cd 
long and hard to assure a strong defense for Ainrri- 
ca. All three deserve the grateful thanks oi Txir 
countrymen. 

As Secretary of Slate I am not, of course, 
directly involved in the preparation of our defense 
budget or in decisions regarding particular weapons 
programs. But as the President's principal advisor 
on foreign policy, no one knows better than I that 
a strong defense is crucial for our role in the world. 
For a great and responsible power, diplomacy witii- 
out strength would be empty. If we were weak we 
could not negotiate; wc could only hope «>r .c i uxn- 
modutc. It is the ccmf-dcnce of strcnj>;th that pt'r- 
mils us to act with c(Micilialion and rcsponstLa y 
to hrlp jiliige a more pciceful world. 

iOth^nations must not be led tu doub-^iT:rV:r 
our strcujgih or our resolution. For hcuvothrr^ :c 
us determines the risks they are prepared i; ; an 
and the degree to which they are willing to place 
confidence in our policies. If adversaries consider 
PR 141 



us weak or irresolute, testing and crises are inevita- 
ble. If allies doubt our constancy, retreat and 
political shifts are certain. 

And so, as Secretary of State, i am inevitably 
a partisan of a strong America and a strong defense 
as the underpinning of a strong foreign policy. I 
have a responsibility to make clear to the American 
people and to other nations that our power is 
indeed adequate to our current challenges, that we 
are improving our forces to meet changing condi- 
tions, that America understands its inter^i's and 
values and will defend them, and that th ^ .,-neri- 
can people will never permit those hostile t is to 
shape the world in which we live. 

I do not accept the propositions th. other 
nations have gained military ascendancy ov-r us, 
that the Administration has neglected our dt,-* 
or that negotiations to reduce the threat of clear 
war arc unwise. These charges sound rema ably 
like the ^'missile gap'' claims which aroused anxie- 
ties in 1960 only to dissolve suddenly a few weeks 
after the election. 

We do face serious challenges to our security. 
They derive from the unprecedented conditions of 
the thermonuclear age, the iimbiguitics of cfvntem- 
porary power, and the perpetual revolution in tech- 
nology. Our tasL is to understand the ceaJ and 
permanent requirements of our security rather 
than to be seduLtrii by the outmoded vocabulary of 
a simpler time. 

What are the national security issues we face? 
What is the true condition of our national defense? 

• First, the inevitable growth of Soviet eco- 
nomic and military power has produced essential 
strategic equality. We cannot halt this growth, but 
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wc must CDuntt-rbaLmcc it and prevent its use lor 
political expansion. 

• 5>:cc>n(l America remains the most powerful 
nation in the world, li will remain so. if the Con- 
gress approves the President's proposed defense 
budget. But evolving technc^logy and the military 
prognims of others impose upon us the need for 
constant vigilance and continuing major effort. 

• Third, technology has revolutionized the in- 
struments of war and introduced an iniparallelcd 
complexity into the perceptions of power and the 
choices that we must make to maintain it. The 
defense establishment we have today is tlic pro- 
duct of decisions taken 10 to 15 years ago, Kqually 
the decisions we make today will determine our 
defense posture in the 1980*s and beyond. And the 
kind of forces wc have will determine the kind of 
diplomacy we are able to conduct. 

• Fourth, as nuclear arsenals grow, the horrors 
of nuclear war become ever more apparent while at 
the same time the threat of all-out nuclear war to 
{Icter or resist less than all-out aggression heromes 
ever less plausible. Under the umbrella p^'v^Miegi* 
ec(uivalcucc, testing and prol)ing at the 1 aivn 
regional levels become more likely. Mencr r lbs 
next decade we must increase and modcnr/ r ti- 
forces air, land, and sea -for local defense 

• Fifth, while a weak defense posture 

a weak foreign policy, a strong defense dof « ^ 
necessarily product* a strong foreign po:f\y. O.n 
n>le in the world ilopends as well on hov Tc.rlvti 
cally wc perceive our national interests, fvn ouv 
unity as a peopK .md on our willingne-^ to p^r 
severe in pursuit our national goals. 

• Finally, for Americans physical str . j.h can 
never be an end in itself. So long as we iv^- 'ru^ lo 
ourselves, every .Administration has the .^iih^^at? ui 
to seek to control the spiral of nuclear • i^v 
and to give m.mkind hope for a more st" i J 
just future. 

Let nie disiuss each of these challei .. 

I^>ng'Rangc (lhallenge of Defense 

To cope with the implications ol S.'vit:t 
power has become a permanent responsibilit v 
Anieric.ui ilcfen';e and foreign policy. Sixt\ ycj 
of Si>viet industrial and eeonomic growth, -^a! 
political system thai gives lop priority to nu 
buildup, have inevnably brought the v 
Union to a p<>sition i>f rough ecjuilibrium vvitl\ ih 
United States. No poli« v or decision on our p 



brought this about. Nothing we eould have done 
w<nilcl h.ive prevented it. Nothing we can do now 
will make it disappear 

But while we cannot prevent the growth of 
Soviet military strength, we can and must maintain 
the strength to balance it and insure that it will not 
he used for political expansion. There is no alterna- 
tive to a substantial defense budget over the long 
term. We have a permanent responsibility and need 
a steady course that does not change with the fads 
of the moment. We cannot afford the oscillation 
between assaidts on defense spending and cries of 
panic, between cuts of $40 billion in Administra- 
tion defense budget requests over seven years and 
rli ^v^cs of neglect of our defenses. 

This claim on our perseverance is a new ex- 
perience for Americans. Throughout most of our 
history we have been able to mobilize urgently in 
time of war and then to disarm unilaterally when 
victory was achieved. After World War II wc rapid- 
ly demobilized our armies, relying brgely on our 
nuclear monopoly to preserve the peace. Thus 
when the jrean war broke out we were little 
better prepared than we had been 10 summers 
previously. Only recently h^ive we begun to under- 
stand -and then reluctantly- that foreign policy 
and military strategy are inextricably linked, that 
we must maintain defense prepared ne.s,s over the 
long-term, and that we will live for as far ahead as 
we can see in a twilight between tranquillity and 
open confrontation. We need a defense posture 
that is relevant to our dangers, comprehensible 
to our friends, credible to our adversaries, and that 
we are prepared to sustain over the long term. 

Imperatives of Technology 

Technology has transfonned the conditions 
cmd calcidations of milit;ro rrrcngth in unpre- 
cedented fashion. 

The paradox of cot * tinporary military 
strength \< that a momentous n crease in the ele- 
ment of power has eroded the raditional relation- 
ship of power to policy. Untt. the end of World 
War 11. it woidd never have orcurrcd to a leader 
'hat there might be an upper hmit to useful mili- 
tary power. Since the technok)gical choices were 
limited, strength w.us largely defined in quantitative 
terms. Today the problem is to insure that our 
strength is relevant to our foreign policy objectives. 
Under current conditions iio matter how we or our 
adversaries improve the size or quality (if our 



strategic arsenals, one overriding fitci remains; An 
uU-out strategic i\ucleiir exchange would kill hun- 
dreds of millions on boih sides in a mailer of hours 
and utlcrly devastate ihe nations involved. 

Thus the current strategic problem is virtually 

the diametric opposite of the historic one. Planners 
used to pursue increased overall power. Today we 
have a total strength unimaginable a generation 
ago. but we must design, diversify, and refine our 
forces so that they are relevant lo and able to 
support rational foreign policy objectives. Histori- 
cally military planners could treat the technology 
of their time as stable: today technology revolu- 
tionizes military capabilities in both strategic and 
tactical forces every decade and thus presents 
• policymakers with an ever increasing spectrum of 
choice. 

And yet the choices we make now will not. in 
most cases, really affect the structure of our forces 
for from 5 to 10 years the time it takes lo design 
new weapons, build them, and deploy them. Thus 
the policies Administrations are able to carry out 
are largely shaped by decisions in which they took 
no part. Decisions made in the 1 960*s largely deter- 
mined our strategic posture for the 1970^s. We can 
do little to change the impact of those earlier de- 
cisions; the Administration in power in the 1980*s 
will be able to do little to change the impact of the 
decisions we make today. This is a sobering chal- 
lenge, and it turns nationiil security policy into a 
nonpartisan responsibility. 

In choosing among the options that technol- 
ogy gives us, we and every Administration must 
keep certain principles in mind. 

• First, we must not simply duplicate Soviet 
choices. The Soviet Union has a different geopoliti- 
cal problem, a different force structure, and per- 
haps a different strategic doctrine. 

• Second, becau.sc of the costs of modern 
forces, we face complex choices. In many areas we 
face a trade-off between (Quantity and quality, 
h*?twcen numbers and sophistication. 

• Third, because of our higher wage scales 
particularly for our volunteer forces any increase 
in our forces will weigh much more heavily on our 
economy than on that of adversaries whose pay 
scales are only a fraction of ours. For this reason, 
and the vi'lue we place on human lile. we have 
iilways had an incentive, indeed an imperative, 
ptil a premium on technology where we are 
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superior rather than sheer numbers. 

• Fourth, we must see beyond the numbers 
game. Quality confers advantages as much as 
quantity and can sometimes sub5:litute for it. Yet 
even we cannot afford ever>' weapon that technol- 
ogy makes possible. 

• Fifth, at some point numbers count. Tech- 
nology cannot substitute indefinitely for numerical 
strength. The belief that there is an unlimited 
amount of fat lo be cut in the defease budget is an 
illusion. Reductions almost inevitably translate 
into a reduction of effectiveness. 

America po.sse.sses the economic and techno- 
logical foundation to remain militarily preeminent; 
we can afford whatever military forces our security 
requires. The challenge we face is not to our physi- 
cal strength which is unequalled but to our will 
to maintain it in all relevant categories and to use it 
when necessary to defend our interests and values. 

Strategic Forces and Strategic Arms Limitations 

Our Nation's security requires first and lore- 
most, strategic forces that can deter attack and 
that insure swift and flexible retalitation if aggres- 
sion occurs. 

We have such forces today. Our technology 
has always been ahead of the U.S.S.R. by at least 
five years; with appropriate effort we can insure 
that this will continue to be the case. 

We are determined to maintain the strategic 
balance at whatever level is required. We will never 
allow the balance to be tipped against us either by 
uniliiteral decisicMi or a buildup of the other side, 
by a one-sided agreement or by a violation of an 
agreement. 

But we must be clear what niaituaining the 
balance means. We must not mesmerize ourselves 
with fictitious '*gaps.'* v)ur forces were designed 
according to different criteria than those of the 
Soviet Union; their adequacy must l)e judged l)y 
our strategic needs, not theirs. 

In the middle 19C()'s we coidd have continued 
the deployment of heavy throwweight missiles, 
following the Titan or the .\tlas. But the Adminis- 
tration 'then in office decided instead to ivly in 
addition to our large bomber force on an arsenal 
of 1,000 new, relatively light sophisticiUed, iind 
extremely accurate iiUercontincntiil ballistic mis- 
siles IICIRM] and G5() submarine-launched missiles 
on 41 l)oats. We depk)yed these systems rapidly, 
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halting our buildup of launchers in the I960's 
when it was judged that technological improve- 
ments were more important than an increase in 
numbers. 

The Soviet Union chose a different course^ 
Because of its more limited technological capabili- 
ties, it emphasized missiles whose greater throw- 
weight compensated for their substantially poorer 
accuracy. But -contrary to the expectations of 
American officials in the I960's~the Soviets also 
chose to expand their numbers of launchers 
beyond what we had. Thus the Soviets passed our 
numerical levels by 1970 and continued to add an 
average of 200 missiles a year until we succeeded 
in halting this buildup in the SALT [Strategic 
.Arms Limitation Talks] agreement of 1972. 

Therefore as a consequence of unilateral 
decisions made a decade ag(^ by Ixnh sides - Soviet 
missile forces toda\ are somewhat larger in number 
and considerably heavier in throwwcight. while 
ours are superior in reliability, accuracy, diversity, 
and sophistication. VVc possess far larger numbers 
of warheads 8.500 to their ,.^)00 and we have 
several hundred morestrateg- ombeis. 

Whether we move in the direction of greater 
throwweight will largely depend on recommenda- 
tions made by the Department of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; it is not essentially a foreign 
policy derision. Hut in making it we will be 
governed by our needs not by a compulsion to 
duplicate the Soviet force structure. The destruc- 
tivciiess of missiles depends on a combination of 
explosive power and accuracy. For most purposes, 
as accuracy improves, explosive power becomes 
less important and heavy land-based missiles 
become, in fact, more vulnerable. Since we have 
stressed accuracy, we may decide that we do not 
need to approach the level of throwweight of 
Soviet weapons although nothing certainly no 
SALT .igrrcment prevents us from substantially 
increasing our throwweight if we choose, 

Whatever our decision regarding technical 
issues no responsible leader should eiuonrage the 
illusion that America can ever .:i;.:in rrcapture the 
strategic superiority of the early ;>ristwar period. In 
the 1940\s we had a nuclear j2si>nopoly. In the 
I95n\s and early 19(^0\s we had verwhelming pre- 
poifderance. As lat<- as the Cuij>jn mi.ssile crisis of 
1962 the S(wiet Union posscf^rd less than 100 
strategic systems while we had thousands. 

Hiu today, when each sid : has thousands of 



launchers and many more warheads, a decisive or 
politically significant margin of superiorly is out 
of reach. If one side expands or improves its forces 
sooner or later the other side will balance the 
effort, rhc Soviet Union first developed an ICBM; 
we matched it. We then added a lead in numbers of 
strategic missiles to the lead we already had in 
bombers; they caught up and surpassed us in mis- 
sile numbers although we still remain far ahead in 
numbers of bombers. When our Trident submarines 
are in production by the end of this decade, we 
will begin to redress that numerical imbalance as 
well as improve the flexibility and survivability of 
our forces. 

We were the first to put modern ballistic 
missiles on submarines and we were the first to put 
multiple warheads on missiles. Although v\t remain 
iihead in both categories the Soviets found ways to 
narrow the gap. And the same will be true in the 
tuiure, whcth er in missile accuracy or submarine, 
aircraft, or cruise missile technology. 

The pattern is clear. No net advantage can 
long be preserved by cither side, A perceived in- 
equality could shake the confidence of other coun- 
tries, even when its precise military significance is 
difficult to define. Therefore, we certainly will not 
permit a perceived or actual imbalance to arise 
aga:nsi us and the Soviet Union is likely to follow 
similar principles. The probable outcome of each 
sucrt-eding round of the strategic arms race will be 
the restoration of equilibrium at a higher and 
costlier level of forces and probably with less polit- 
ical stability. Such temporar>' advantages as c;vn be 
achieved are not strategically decisive. The long 
leadtimes for the deployment of modem weapons 
should ;dways permit countermeasures to be taken. 
If both sides remain vigilant, neither side will be 
able to reduce the effects of a counterblow against 
it to acceptable levels. 

Those who paint dark vistas of a looming U,S. 
inferiority in strategic weapons ignore these facts 
.uid the real chcjices facing modern leaders. 

No nuclear weapon has ever bc^'n used in 
modern wartime conrlitions or against an opponent 
possessing means of retaliation. Indeed neither side 
htis oven tested the launching of more than a few 
missiles at a time, neither side has ever fired them 
in a North-South direction as they would have to 
do in wartime. Yet iritiation of an all-out surprise 
attack would depctri on substantial confidence 
that thousands of reentry vehicles launched in care- 



fully coordinated attacks frori) land, sea. and air 
would knork oiu ;dl tlicir tari^cis tliousaiuls oi' 
miles away, with a iimin.L;aiid rciiabiiitN- exactly as 
predicted, hclore the other side launches any 
—forces If) preempt or retaliate and with such 
cflectivents.s thar retaliatiiMt would not produce 
uiiacceptahle damage. Any nii.scalculation or tech- 
nical failure would mean naiion.d catastri)phe. 
Asscrtii>n.s thai one side is "ahead" by the margins 
now under discussion pale in sii^nificance when an 
attack would depend on decisions based on such 
massive uncertainties and risks. 

fb'- r< (be sh.H' .n'sfnab id' the 

two M<i<-. inui die Mincipal purp- ^{• in malcluKi; 
and dcMerrini^ the .^mccs of die opponent and in 
makint^ certain ibai third countries perceive no 
ine(|uali(y. In iu> rc( eui t risis has an Ameru an 
IVcsideni conic close Id cunsiderin^^^ ihc use uf 
strategic nucb-ar \'.(MponN. In no ^risis since 
I9<>2 and perbaj)N : >t even iben has :he >ira[C;4ie 
babnur been the dec isive i\\rinv. Keen in Korea 
when we posscN.ed .m < >ver\vheltnint; supem .ril \\ it 
was not ndevani (< ► i b e ou ( come. 

Ii is attain ( ibis i)ack.L;round lb.,il \^ e have 
vi,i;(n-ousIy ne;^;-:,,;rd niulual limilali'.ns in ^lra^e- 
,mc arms. 1 bt-se .:;( < ompellinL; reasons !i>r pursuing 
such talks. 

• Smce su((i'v^i\t- j-onnds ol compeiiti\e pro- 
tjrarns wdl alnioNi leM tiuIy \'iidd oiiK" '*[|uilibrium. 
we have sou,l^Iii Im regulate the eonipet il i< mi and to 
maintain the cquixalence that will exisi in anv case 
at b'Wer levels. 

« Stal)ili/ino die stratci^ii- lialance Free^ re- 
sources to slrenijiben our forces in areas where 
ihev are most iu*eded; it wdl ca>e die pKiblcrn (4 
eub.mcini^ our ( aj>abibties region d d(deiisr muI 
in sca power the areas where an iml). dance oudd 
bia\ <' seri<»u> L;eoj)Mlit i( .d cnnsecpHMicc ■ 

• Agreed linulaIi<>■^^ and a ukmc calculible 
slralei^i( rtdali^nsbip will iaiilitiic tdiuris t(v 
rcdu( e pobt i( al ( < »n lron:at ions and i i iscs. 

• And, hnalK. ibr Anu-rican pe.)j>le expeei 
then- leatlers lo piusiic - very responsible apprr)acli 
t<» peace and >lal)ili(\ m the tbevnionucle.n- era. 
Only (hen can wi- e\pe» - them tc^ siippori die sacri 
Hces necessary la \u.\\i\ wn our dcbMisivc strength. 

We have rnacb- pro-iess toward diese ^oals. In 
the 11)72 SAl.I' a.i;re(M!ient^ we fro/e ani iballiNt it 
missile systems in dieir nd"anc y and (bus avoided 
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potentially massive expenditures and instabilities. 
We halted the momentum of the Soviet missile 
buildup for five years -a period in which, because 
of the K)n.g leadtimes involved, \ye hju] no Ccipacity^ 
lor deployment of our own. We intended to use 
that live ye.ir interval to negotiate a longer term 
and more comprehensive agreement based on 
numerical ecpiality and. failing that, to close the 
numerical gap by om* own efforts as our moderni- 
zation programs developed^ » ^ ^ 

America's ultimate stren,: ' ha^ Jwa),, u... ... 

the conviction and basic unity of its people. And 
despite a decade and mure of testing -despite assas- 
sination, war, and institutional crisis--we still 
remain a vital and optimistic ^^nd confident people. 

It is time once again fo; Americans to hold 
their heads high. It is important to recall once 
again some Mnidaniental truths: 

• That wc are still the strongest Nation on the 
face of the Earth ; 

• That we are the most generous Nation in 
history -we have fed the starving, opened our arms 
and (utr hearts to refugees from other lands and 
given more of our substance to the poor and down- 
trodden ar Muul the world than any other nation; 

• That we are needed to maintain the world's 
security; 

• That we ..re essential to any hopes for stabili- 
ty and human | rogress, 

• That we remain the bulwark of democracy 
and the land o.' promise to millions who yearn for 
freedom and a better life for themselves and their 
cli ildren ; 

• That we, therefore, have a responsibility to 
hold high the banner of freedom and human digni- 
ty for all mankind. 

Our record of achievements should be but 
prologue to what this generation of Americans has 
it within ii.s power to accomplish. For the first 
time in history we can work with others to create 
an era of peac e and prosperity for all mankind. We 
shall not fail. 

With laid) in t he got)dness and the prtmiise of 
America we shall master our future. And those 
who celebrate America's tricentennial will look 
l)<ick <md s<iy diat this genercUion of Americans was 
worthy (d" tb' ideals and the greatness ^f our 
bi^N>ry. 
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MINIMUM DETERRENCE 



Commentary 

Like the argument for Strategic Equiv-lenets t^'^ Minunmm Deterrence 
approach acknowledges the military threat posed by adversary nations, but 
pro, calii ot Minimum Deterrence insist that U, S, military power is more 
than adequate to meet that threat and that, in fact, substantial unilateral 
reductions are possible without diminishing U- S, military secLrity, 
Negotiations, in this perspective, are seen to offer little hirae for sub- 
stantial reductions in arms. 



Most discussion of Minimum Deterrence concentrates on nunlear weapons 
and argues that we do not need the awesome "overkill" capacity we presently 
posse-s. It is suggested that, as long as we have: the invulnerable capa - 
bilitr (as from missile-equipped submarines) to inflict an unacceptable 
level damage on an opponent, we are secure from military threat. There- 
fore, we can - and should - safely reduce our capability to that minimum 
level 



This approach is perhaps the most commonly held position among arms 
control experts out of government. It also has an attractiveness to the 
average American: it makes little sense to be able to destroy the same 
city thirty-six times, and it is believed that the money saved from 
halting the nuclear arms race could be better used elsewhere. 

The article by Earl C. Ravenal begins with the economic question and 
takes the argument a step further. Little can be saved, he insists, from 
halting or cutting back on nuclear weapons. Real reductions in costs can 
only come from cuts in conventional military expenditures. This can be 
done only if the U.S. is willing to withdraw from some of its international 
commitments. Ravenal's Minimum Deterrence proposal is that this can and 
should be done. 



Sharing much in common with the Minimum. Deterrence approach are 
proposals to stop development or production of specific weapons systems. 
Opposition to the B-1 Bomber and the Trident submarine often is based on 
the arguments that "we don't need them" and that the money could be put to 
better use. 

The Minimum Deterrence position calls for unilateral reversal of the 
arms race in a way that breaks the "log jam" of negotiations. The potential 
reallocation of public funds to non-military purposes represents anoChor 
strength of this approach. Its weakness lies in tJie absence yf mech.inlsms 
to generate similar actions in other nations, although the hope is o'ton 
expressed that movement by one nation toward minimum deterrence will 
encourage others to reciprocate and will stimulate the negotiations process. 
Furthv-rmore, even the minimal level of military power advocated in this 
approach entails a heavily armed world fully capable of destroying Itself, 
Continued reliance upon nuclear armaments --even at a lower level--will not 
prevent the spr ad of nuclear weapons to other countries. 
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UNILATF^AT 



Commentary 

Supporters of Unilateral Disarmament see little hope for reversing the 
arms race through negotiated agreements. This view they share with propo- 
nents of Minimum Deterrence. But they part company with the latter in their 
response to the threat posed by the military power of other nations. Some 
who propose Unilateral Disarmament ignore that threat, others deny its 
existence; still others would substitute a non-military defense system as, 
for example, a strategy of civilian defense. All supporters of this 
approach, however, argue for unilateral action to halt the arms race and 
move toward disarmament without regard for the response of other nations. 

Unilateral Disarmament was more seriously debated during the 1950' s 
than today. The article by Dr. Homer Jack summarizes the main lines of 
some of these proposals, especially those of Mulford Sibley* ^ leading 
proponent. The article also raises the critical questions prompted by 
this approach. Calls for Unilateral Disarmament today arise most fre- 
quently trom pactttst and/or religious perspectives and are based on moral 
considerations rather than political. 

The Unlitaral Disarmament approach stresses the need for radical chflnqje 
in international systems and challenges customary reliance on national 
military power. It also frequently highlights the moral dimensions of the 
discussion and proposes a goal of total (if not universal) disarmament* 
These are its strengths. The failure to seriously consider ways of bringing 
other nations into agreement on similar measures is its greatest weakness. 
In addition, the potential risks in such unilateral action cast doubt on 
it political feasibility. 



UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT^' 



Unilateral disarmament is often based upon two presuppositions. One is 
that traditional modes of negotiations will not produce substantial disarmament. 
The second is that the policy of military deterrence has failed - at least over 
the long run and involving more than solely military considerations. 

Professor Mulford Sibley in arguing the case for unilateral disarmament, 
succinctly listed the failures of the policy of dEaterrence as aiasirciated with 
U. S. foreign policy: "It has not led us to a better negotiating position. 
It has not provided security against .the threat of mass annihiliation. Democracy 
has not been extended. Communism has not been contained. While deterrence may 
have been partially successful here or there in the short-run tactical sense, 
its strategic failures have more than counterbalanced its transient ^gains- 
Deterrence has blinded our government to the genuine revolution of 'rising 
expectations', made appeasement to colonialist and dictatorial military allies 
an important part of policy, obscured the possibilities of inteimational recon- 
ciliation, begun to transform the American way. of life into a militaristic type 
of society and increasingly dulled the moral sensitivity of human beings. 



*By Homer Jack. This essay is baaed on essays by Mulford Sibley and 
Gene Sharp, 



There are other kinds of presuppositions which must be considered before 
unilateral disarmament can proceed. Sibley states some of them. First, 
the arms race itself is one ot tfie greatest sources of international tensions. 
This statement is hardly novel, yet it must be underlined. Second, there must 
be **radical innovations" in viewing foreign policy. Third, there is no way to 
"avoid pain and suffering" and there would be risks, but "those risks (are) far 
less dangerous than the risks involved in a continuation of the arms rac.e". 

There is no one scenario for a major state undertaking unilateral disarma- 
ment but some of the proposals made in recent years contain a number of steps 
which might be combined. While much of the literature is written as if the U. S. 
would be the first state to begin, the first more likely might not be a super- 
power. 

The state adopting unilateral disarmament would first undergo a preparatory 
first phase (to use the nomenclature of Sibley). This preliminary process would 
last some months or years and would involve at least the following steps: 
1) the state would issue a "white paper" telling its people and the world that 
it was seriously consideriing a radically different approach to defense; 2) the 
state would attempt new efforts for multilateral disarmament negotiations; 
— 3-)ythe state-'Would begin to plan to convert its economy to one based entirely 
on peace; and 4) the .state would begin to train its citizens in the methods of 
non-violent resistance to invasion. Under the program of acquainting its people 
and the world, the state preparing for unilateral disarmament would: 1) announce 
that a portion of funds heretofore spent on defense would be allocated to devel- 
opment through the U» N. ; aizd 2) alter its relationship with its allies by 
offering them economic aid in place of military aid. 



The second phase would entail the actual process of unilateral disarmament. 
In the words of Sibley, "everything would depend on the boldness of the President 
(or chief executive of the state taking the initiative) and his ability to 
achieve the kind of leadership which would provide a rallying point". The 
following steps would at least be included: 1) halting the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons; 2) declaring that nuclear weapons would never be used; 3) 
requesting the U. N. to supervise all missile tests to ascertain if they would 
be used for peaceful purposes only; 4) dismantling all overseas military bases 
and recalling all men and weapons from them; 5) turning any early-warning radar 
line around so that it becomes a bilateral safety device; 6) the U. N. would be 
invited to establish ground inspection Stations on the state's soil to ascertain 
that these disarmament steps would actually be carried out; 7) the state would 
urge the U. N. to develop a genuine world police system with international courts 
to judge individuals; 8) bilateral or multilateral negotiations would be intensi- 
fied; and 9) the state would put into effect its plans both to convert its war 
industries to peaceful production and to begin a process of civilian defense. 

The third phase would bring the state to the end of the disarmament process, 
including the following steps: 1) all research in chemical weapons would cease; 
2) there would be a regular phased reduction of all categories of military de- 
fense (Including weapons stockpiles) until the state possessed only a small, 
police-type force; 3) the development, testing and production of all weapons 
would be terminated; 4) the state would turn over all international waterways 
to the U. N. and urge other sxates to do so; 5) the state would abandon all 
military assistance programs; and 6) the state would abolish military conscrip- 
tion, but encourage a voluntary' youth corps for domestic and overseas development. 

Sibley emphasized that at: every stage there would be a "skillful pacing of 
initiatives to encourage the maximum favorable response and statesmanlike mixing 
of bold unilateral steps with patient negotiation so that there could be a bal- 
ance of prudence against necessary risk for the sake of the future". 
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The state which disarms unilaterally must face the prospect of aggression 
and war, even if disarmed. There are several contingencies. First, a nuclear 
power could initiate a nuclear war against the disarmed nuclear state, but war 
might be more likely between two nuclear armed states. Second, the disarmed 
state could be occupied by an armed state. But for what purposes? The occupa- 
tion of states in modern times is usually to prevent their rise as a military 
threat, but this would not be true for a state which voluntarily and unilaterally 
-disarmed- (and had observers present to witness the process) . The only other ~ ' 
reason for occupation would be for the occupying state to acquire and remove its 
wealth. This would be a dubious objective for any rational state in^modern times. 
In any case, if the unarmed state were invaded or occupied, the process of non- 
violent resistance would begin. This would not be without difficulties, but it 
is felt that fewer injuries and deaths would result than with traditional war, 
using violence on both sides. 

There are, of course, unanswered questions. First, would the possibility 
of war be greater between the unarmed state and its opponents under unilateral 
disarmament or under an arms race, or even under multilateral disarmament? 
Second, even if the unarmed state did not face war, would its voluntary dis- 
armament so destabilize the world that its allies might be open to attack even 
if it were not? Third, would the abandonment of power politics by the unarmed 
state set in motion the abandonment of this system by other states and thus 
promote more quickly multilateral or further unilateral disarmament? 

Does defense always have to mean military defense? Is there an alternative 
to military defense? Are there ways to deter occupation or other attacks on a 
state and, if invaded, to end the occupation? These are questions raised - and 
answered - by advocates of unilateral disarmament, because they insist that the 
road to this kind of disarmament does not automatically lead to invasion and 
occupation. 

Dr. Gene Sharp, a student of nonviolent techniques, asserted in "Exploring 
Nonviolent Alternatives", that the assumptions are not valid that defense capac- 
ity and military power arc identical and that military occupation of a state 
means military control. He wrote: "Military power today often exists without 
real capacity to defend in struggle the people and society relying upon it. 
Often it only threatens mutual annihilation." He also indicated that "military 
occupation does not necessarily give the invader political control of the coun- 
try, and the occupat ion ' can be destroyed without mil itary assistance" . 

Unarmed people - as well as armed soldiers - can defend a state. This 
approach has been called "civilian defense" and should not be confused with civil 
defense! The aim of civilian defense, according to Sharp, is to "defeat military 
aggression by using resistance by the civilian population as a whole to make it 
impossible for the enemy to establish and maintain political control over the 
counlty". Sharp and others showed that there is a long history of nonviolent 
political struggle, already having produced "some impressive results, even 
against high odds". Scholars have identified about 200 specific methods of 
nonviolent action. They can be classified under three broad categories: 
1) protest, such as demonstrations and vigils; 2) non-cooperation, including 
social non-cooperation, economic boycott and strikes, and political non-cooperation; 
and 3) intervention, including fasting, nonviolent occupation, and parallel govern- 
ment. Sharp insisted that the use of a considerable number of these methods, 
"carefully chosen, on a large scale, persistently, with wise strategy and tactics, 
by trained civilians, is likely t:o cause any illegitimate regime severe problems". 

Erich Fromm, writing in 1962, gave reasons for the relevance of unilateral 
disarmament, a relevance which is, if anything, greater today than yesterday: 
"Thinking through the arguments for a radical - even though practically unaccept- 
able - position contributes to breaking through the thought barrier which prevents 
us now from getting out of the dangerous circle of seeking peace by means of 
threat and counterthrea t . Taking seriously the reasoning which supports the un- 
popular position of complete unilateral disarmament can open up new approaches 
and viewpoints which are important even if our practical aim is that of graduated 
unilateral action or even only that of negotiated bilateral disarmament.'* 
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PEACE INLTTATLVES STOATEGY 



Commentary 

The Peace Initiatives Strategy incorporates elements of the three 
previously discussed approaclies and differs at significant points with 
each. It acknowledges the potential threat of military power in adversary 
nations and sees tlie negotiation process as inadequate to reverse the arms 
race and initiate disarmament. It calls for unilateral actions to reverse 
the arms race, but it insists that these be designed to' gain agreement and 
reciprocation from other nations. It sets a goal of total disarmament but 
proposes that it be achieved in carefully planned stages and that it be 
univer sa 1 . 

Tlie article by Bill Rose sketches the nviin themes of this approach and 
offers some specific examples. It is suggested that the dynamic of action- 
response which fuels the arms race can be reversed to initiate a "peace race" 
In tliis approach, a government announces, a "low risk" initiative action to 
halt or reverse the arms race and calls for a similar reciprocal action from 
other nations. If thi^; response is forthcoming, a further initiative step 
is taken (and reciprocation sought) to maintain the momentum. The article 
from To End War provides additional background for this approach and 
broadens its application to other possibilities for international change. 

This approach suggests the possibility of generating real movement 
toward limited disarmament goals while maintaining a vision of a disarmed 
world. Some kind of unilateral action seems necessary to break the nego- 
tiation deadlock, and the emphasis on initiative action coupled with recip- 
rocation is one of tlie strengths of this approach. Further, as proponents 
of Minimum Deterrence point out, there exists in the U. S« a margin of 
safety to permit low risk initiatives without endangering national security. 
The weakness of this proposal lies mainly in its undeveloped character. 
Expert study is required to design a strategy of peace initiatives (as 
opposed to isolated action), and careful planning is needed for alternative 
forms of pressure to gain reciprocation when internal forces and world 
opinion prove inadequate n 
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The select ion from To En d War by Robert Pickus is reprinted on pages 
97-101. 
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NOTE 

This document sets forth the 66 Recommendations contained in the 24th Report of the Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of Peace. A limited offset edition of • the Report, 64 pages 
3f text plus introductory material, was distributed to the information media on September 
20. • A larger offset edition, and eventually a printed edition, will be issued later. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
I. INTRODUCTION 
Impact of Arms Production on Economic Resources 

1. The United Nations General Assembly should call on the Governments of the principal 
irms-manufacturing countries to publish annual reports on the amount of non-renewable re- 
sources consumed In the production of arms and the amount of capital and manpower devoted 

to producing arms and conducting arms-related research and development. 

2. The United Nations Secretariat should publish an annual report showing (a) the 
imount of total world production of non-renewable resources — petroleum, iron ore, copper, 
lickel, manganese, bauxite, and other key minerals--that are consumed in arms production; 
md (b) the amount of total world capital and manpower, including scienl:ific and technical 
resources, that are devoted to arms production, research, and development. 

3. The U.S. Congress should enact a law requiring that every military budget request 
:ontain a report by the Council of Economic Advisors and the Council on Environmental 
Quality on the amount of resources--manpower , capital and physical - -consumed in arms pro- 
luction during the previous fiscal year and to be consumed as a result of the proposed 
>udget. Analysis of these reports should be undertaken by the General Accounting Office 
ind the Congressional Budget Office, 

II. ESSENTIAL ELKMENTS OF CONTROL 

Control! inR the Rate of Research and Development 

1. Tlie Congress should exero^ise ovor.stght over the issuance of contracts of research, 

levelopment, test and evaluation of new weapons systems, especially potentially destablizing 
)ne8, and should pay special attention to and provide maximum publicity for tlie arms control 
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and disarmament Impact statements now required by law. 

2. Governmental and non-governmental approaches should be made to officials and 
oclentlstB In the Soviet Union and other countries, requesting discussion and negotiations 
about how beot to treat the control of military research and development In the context of 
the Soviet system, as well as In the United States and other countries. 

B, Arms Control ^rhrough Unilateral Policy Decisions Compared with Bilateral and Multi - 
lateral Negotiations 

1. The United States, for a period of two or three years. In order to encourage re- 
ciprocal reductions by the Soviet Union and other countries, should (a) initiate reductions 
in expenditures for both strategic weapons, particularly land-based nuclear missiles, and 
conventional forces; (b) postpone decisions on production of new weapons systems, and (c) 
propose that states making such reductions devote a substantial part of the amount of the 
reductions to economic and social assistance, especially multilateral, to those poor nations 
that are not wasting resources on excessive armaments. 

2. The United States should forego authorization for development, production and 
deployment of weapons for use as '^bargaining chips'* in future negotiations. 

3. In order adequately to Inform Congress and the public, the Executive Branch should 
report more fully to them on bilateral and multilateral arms control talks, and together 
with the Soviet Government should issue frequent joint reports during sessions of SALT and 
other bilateral negotiations, and transmit them to the United Nations. 

III. CONTROLLING AND REDUCING CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 

A. Control of the International Arms Trade 

1. The United Nations should undertake to publish a Yearbook on arms trade, including 
licensing agreements, arms production, and military expenditures. One objective of such a 
Yearbook should be ^o develop uniform standards for accounts and categories of military ' 
trade, production, and expenditures. All nations should move as rapidly as possible to 
adopt these standards, recognizing their importance for arms control. Sources for the 
Yearbook should Include official reports from governments and reputable non-governmental 
research organizations. 

2. The United States should proceed Immediately to convene a suppliers' conference 
among the NATO nations, with the objective of scheduling a full International conference 
in 1977 under United Nations auspices for the purpose of restricting arms sales. The 
conference should address the question of the need to provide more security to buyer states 
through regional arms control measures. 

3. The President, for a limited period of time, should enunciate U.S. arms trade pol- 
icy, in the form of a request for a law or by an Executive Order, setting an overall dollar 
limit on all licenses for the export of arms, with a view to inducing other arms suppliers 
to adopt similar policies. 

A. The United States slioold enlist the cooperation of other arms suppliers in a joint 
proposal to the United Nations (equiring the notification to that body of the nature, amount, 
and destination of all arms transfers and the registration witli It of all licenses for ex- 
ports of arms technology. 
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5. All pfopofjod arms transactions by tlie United States sliould accompcuutid by a 
Presidential finding, on the* public record, detailing the considerations of the U.S. side 
whicli ;n.akt? the transfc^r desirable. 

6. [.icons Ing od export.s of arms tucbnology should be put under controls as strict 
as those for tiie export of arms. 

7. The United States should seek Ln the United Nations the convening of negotiating 
conferences in the various geographic regions, including all interested parties, with a 
view to resolving disputes and achieving control of armaments in tlie area. 

B, Restrictions on Deplo^^/mcn t 

1. The United Nations resolution, calling on all states to treat the Indian Ocean as 
a zone of peace and to prevent a foreign arms race from occurring in the area, sliould be 
accepted and Implemented. Specifically, the states outside the Indian Ocean region, esp- 
ecially the United States and the Soviet Union, and tlie littoral states, should agree that 
(a) outside powers should not station naval vessels, on a permanent or semi-permanent basis, 
in the Indian Ocean, but sliould re ta in all other high seas rights; and (b) outside powers 
should not maintain military bases or facilities in the region. 

2. The United States sliould negotiate with the Soviet Union an agreement to restrain 
naval deployments in the Indian Ocean; pending attempts to negotiate an agreement, tlie 
Congress should refuse to autlioi'ize or appropriate furtlier funds for tlie improvement of the 
existing facilities on Diego Garcia. 

3. 'Itie UN Security Council, acting under Article 34 of tlie Charter, should send an 
Observer Team immediately to the Indian Ocean (a) to visit every port facility being used 
by naval forces from outside the region, and to report on its status and on any weapons 
that have been installed to protect it; and (b) to report periodically on the implementation 
of the steps set forth in paragraph 1 above. 

IV. LIMITATIONS OF MILITARY EXPENDITURES 

1. The United States should take an active leadership role in negotiations to curb 
military expenditures and allocate resources to non-military programs. 

2. The President, backed by a Congressional resolution, should at the start of his 
term initiate the effort by a formal declaration of tlie U.S. intent to move toward a re- 
duction of military expenditures. At that time he should invite the Soviet Union and all 
other states to join in this objective by making similar public commitments. 

3. At the same time, the Executive Branch should undertake an overall review of prior- 
ities, including economic and social assistance to developing countries. Before the next 
budget Is prepared, the President should recommend specific program alternatives for the 
use of labor and Industrial resources to be released from military uses, including imag- 
inative and far-reaching projects in the field of energy technology. Tiie President's 
budget for Fiscal Year 1978 should reflect these program recommendations. 

4. In his budget presentation, the President should encourage reciprocal actions by 
other states by identifying the specific military program elements which account for the 
reduction of expenditures. 

5, Tlie United States should seek agreement witli tlie USSR to standardize their budget 
categories and accounting procedures and to adopt common definitions, so that the two mil- 
itary budgets will be comparable for purposes of analysis. Other states should be invited 
to join the agreement. 
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6. As a first «oal of the United Nations program on standardization of budgets 

(sft^ rri. A. 1, page 3), agreement sliould be reached on s tandard i jsa t ion of budget accounts 
and tlie Identification of the components of tlie military budget. All states should proceed 
quickly to put their accounts on a standard basis. 

7. The United Nations sliould continue its study of the technical issues and differ- 
ences associated witlj a reduction of military expenditures, increasing the empiiasis on 
means of simplifying the verification process. 'riie objective sliould be graduated dis- 
closure with which all states could comply. 

8. The contributions of private groups to th^ study and solution of verification 
questioi»s should be encouraged both l)y the United .'ations and by national governments. 
Private organizations sliould be invited to participate in United Nations studies.. 

9. International agreements for the reduction of forces or arms should in general 
incorporate provisions for a coimnousnra te reduction of expenditures. A simplified re- 
duction formula in tlie treaty should nmke savings explicit and public. 

V. CONTROLLING l^^-APONS OF MASS DESTOUCTION 

A. Control of Strategic Nuclear Weapons Delivery Systems 

1- A SALT LI agreement based on the Vladivostok Accords should bo speedily negotiated; 
negotiations sliould begin amniediately thereafter on a SALT III agreement embodying reductions 
of strategic delivery vehicles on the following basis: 

(a) Both sides agree to eliminate each year over a five-year period 20 percent of their 
existing intercontinental ballistic missiles, submarine-launched ballistic missile launchers, 
and intercontinental bombers. 

(b) The 20 percent of each class of weapons delivery system should be selected from a 
mix of the most recently deployed and older weapons systems. 

(c) At the end of five years both parties shall review the progress of the agreement, 
including an assessment of relative strengths of forces of other nations, and work to con- 
tinue the reduction process on a year-to-year basis thereafter. 

(d) Both sides agree to halt all flight testing of new types of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, submarine- launched ballistic missiles, intercontinental bombers, and 
cruise missiles over 600 kilometers range. 

(e) Roth sides agree to conduct no more than 10 flight tests per year, over agreed 
test ranges, of those types of intercontinental ballistic missiles, and submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles wiiich are still in their operational inventory at that time. 

(f) Definition of weapon types, and prescribed means of verification, including the 
resolu^-ion of ambiguities, should he consistent -with the definitions and procedures worked 
out In the SALT I negotiations and in subsequent negotiations of the Standing Consultative 
Commlss ion . 

B. Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons Througli the Spread of Nuclear Energy Plants Providin g 
the Capabil itv for Making Nuclear Weapons and Nuclear Weapons Testing 

I. The United States and the Soviet Union should agree to an immediate moratorium 
suspending all underground nuclear weapons tests for five years and should commence more 
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In. en ;e nego t i-i t Lons to aciiieve am- :iint on a pcrnii-inent han of such tests, . o proposed 
tre«^' nnning u:u!erground nuclear --.^s: is and peaceful test^; down to a level o: 150 kilo- 
tor-, rreed upon i)y the United Sta'::-^', • k1 the Soviet Union, should not Uo accep ''1 . Instead, 
lt.:.h< 1 he returned to the Prcsid -t i:;r renegotiation so that i compr ■ liens Ivo — 
we£ , '-.est ban can be negotiated. 

Hie IJni .cates and he i 
plzct':^;* 'ub" as :. jssihle, sliould a 
ce'h'.- iK' to an- m-nuclear c ant 

::o acc?pr Internatioa£ 
_:-?rX-. ,nd facilities; 

lOt to conduct any nuclear 
ar> ,n.'' 's; 

/ not to l)uild or operate anv 
una-c s national control. 

3. Ihe United States, the Soviet nion and the other ^iupplier states should indicate 
their willingness to build regional, mui ci-national or international plants for uranium 
enrichment and plutonium reprocessing which would be under IAEA supervision and control 
and jointly financed by two or more countries with help from the supplier states. 

A. Ihe United States and the Soviet Union should proclaim their willingness to conduct 
underground nuclear ejq)losions for peaceful purposes, either for tfiemselves or for non- 
nuclear states, only wiien authorized to do so by some competent international authority to 
be established for that purpose, and that they would begin immediate consultations to con- 
vene a conference for the creation of a non-discriminatory and equitable special international 
regime for peaceful nuclear explosions. 

C. Danger of Theft of Muclear Weapons and Materials 

1. Tiie United States should meet periodically with other nuclear states to consider 
the best means for assuring the physical security of, and to review safeguard measures for, 
nuclear inaterlals, plants and weapons, and should institute research programs in this field. 

2. 'Ihe nuclear powers s;hould take special precautions, sucli as (a) making the fission- 
able material in reactors less suitable for explosives by mixing it with non- f iss ionable 
substances; (b) mixing radioactive material high in gamma rays witli the enriclied uranium 

or plutonium to make it dangerous to handle; (c) storing the highly dangerous spent fuel 
rods instead of reprocessing them; and (d) reducing the quantities in transit to a minimum 
and putting all transit of fissionable material under government control. 

3. The nuclear powers should establish national and international command and com- 
munications centers for monitoring the movement of nuclear material and for responding to 
any thefts or seizure; and create special national and international agencies to deal with 
actual or suspected thefts and seizures. 

4. The United States should press the International Atomic Energy Agency to set by 
treaty international standards for adequate national measures of physical security; to 
establish international or regional nuclear fuel cycle centers; and to prepare an inter- 
national convention to cooperate in preventing theft, and in pursuing stolen material, and 
to refuse asylum to nuclear thieves and terrorists. 



lion, togeii'tfT . ii^ny r inbers ol ■ •- 

to provide any n, " material, equip~;enr or 

^ the latter undc ■ >. ; : 

lergy Agenc;/ safegv.ards over all its nuc 
'sions of any kind, whether for peaceful ri.lic- 
■nium enrigliTiient or utonium processing r i: 
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Restrictions on Use and ->epIy;Trru i:_ . • f Niujiear Weaporn:. 



1. The Congress, by pa::?sing . ' 
a declaration of policy by trie Pre - ^ 
weapons against any state which dc 
stationing of any foreign-owned we. o :- 

2» The United States should pre 
weapons by wfiich they would agree to ro' 
which do not possess nuclear weapons 
owned weapons on their territories. 

3. Wliile the general treaty on n- 
above, is being negotiated, the state 
a series of regional treaties by whic 
against states in these regions which 
allow the stationing of foreign-owned 

4, All nuclear weapons states s\r> 

(a) undertake actively to support 
zones « 

(b) Issue a joint or separate decl 
nuclear weapon- free zone and that they 
against any such zone that is created. 



:iC olutions, should indica:^ 
U'i:.. e United States will not 

■ nuclear weapons of its c 

erritory • 



:s support of 
^ nuclear 
or allows the 



"or ci reaty by the states possessing nuclear 
•iLri . -rm the use of such weapons against states 
:he-. r 'Ovn, nor allow the stationing; of foreign- 



> oi nuclear weapons, proposed in paragraph 2 
''iL:^ nuclear weapons should .articipate in 
. 'u:i refrain from the use of such weapons 
^ess nuclear weapons of t;ieir own . nor 
'ori';: c/r their territories. 



:x:ote the establishment of nuclear weapon-free. 



.ns that they will respect the status of any 
Tat use or threaten to use nuclear weapons 



(c) Undertake to become a party to -ror.fy^ol II of the Treaty of Tlatelolco creating 
a nuclear weapon-free zone in Latin Amevi":'' this would apply only to the Soviet Union), 

(d) Undertake to become a party to Protocol I of the Treaty of Tlatelolco (this would 
apply only to the United States and Franc-'. 



E. Chemical and Biological Weapons 



!• The Congress should pass the resell.":!: 
state that it would support the President : 
U.S. manufacture or possession of lethal ja^^^" 
gases, etc.). 



^tlS before it proposing that the Congress 
:eclaratim of policy against any further 
zl weapons (such as nerve gas, mustard 



2* The Executive Branch should undertake a phased program to destroy lethal chemical 
weapons and to convert or destroy their production facilities, with invited witnesses for 
verification; the USSR and other nations should be urged to do likewise. 

3. Tlie United States should promptly in±axm the Conference of the Committee on Dis- 
armament of its support of a draft treaty imrios±ng such constraints on all states party 
to the treaty. 

4. The United Nations should undertaV.e stmiies of appropriate and effective means to 
monitor compliance by nations with the emi^-al ^rfare treaty proposed above. 

VI. STRENGTFfENING INSTmiTION.^ .0 .11 [EVE ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 



A. International Institutions 



1. The United States should propose ixms control and disarmament measures for study 
and negotiation by the Conference of the Cc^imniittee on Disarmament; and the Congress should 
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chJ.1 upon the Arms Control and Disaxrmament Agency to prepare an agenda of such mea.r-arU"* 
VI ch an indication of priorities. 

2. The United Nations General Assembly should (a) request the Conference of r^e 
Committee on Disarmament to report directly to the Disarmament Commission; and (b) -^equ-st 
the Disarmament Commission to meet annually, preferably in January, 

3. The UN General Assembly, ev^sry other year, should bold a special session, ' : tr-e 
;±iareisn minister level, to review progress toward disarmament. To initiate these s^^^c^^- 
Srcssions, a World Disarmament Confer-ence should be convened. 

4. The United States and other countries should work to obtain the full parti:.lp-;'::::±on 
China and France in disarmament negotiations, either through a restructured CCD ct h. 

replacement of this body. 

5. The United Nations University should make arms control and disarmament one 
priorities of its curriculum and should undertake and promote research, training and 
educational programs concerning all aspects of arms control and disarmament in regioma 
BXid national institutions throughout the world, 

6. The UN General Assembly should encourage regional negotiations on arms control 
and disarmament and request that the results be reported to the Disarmament Commission, 
for consideration at its annual meeting, and to the biennial special session of the 
General Assembly. 

7. The UN General Assembly should establish procedures by which appropriate inter- 
national and national non-governmental organizations could offer their views and the 
results of their research to any UN organ that is consider joig disarmament. 

8. The UN General Assembly should establish the post of Under-Secretary-General for 
Disarmament and a Research and Analysis Center for arms control and disarmament, and 
authorize the Secretary-General to convene groups of experts to present reports to the 
General Assembly and to provide technical advice to the CenHer. 

9. The UN General Assembly should authorize the Secretariat to provide services 
upon request to all international conferences concerning arms control and disarmament, 
whether bilateral or multilateral, and to assist in preparing proposals, resolutions and 
conventions; and should authorize the Center to undertake research work in this field 

on its own initiative or upon the request of any group of states, 

B« Regional Ins t i tut i cms 

The Organization American States, the Organization of African Unity, the Arab 
League, the various Etrropean and Asian regional organizations and other regional bodies 
should devote continunixig attention to all aspects of arms control and disarmament, and 
should establish special units in their respective secretariats to undertake research 
in this field. 

C. National Institutions 

1, The U.S. Executive Branch 

(a) The President should have the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency play 
a major role in all arms control and disarmament negotiations. 
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(b) More inforTrs.::^;, hould he provided to ti - ublic cctce- ning U.S. arms control 
and disarmament policy r .ij rogram;; . 

(c) The Director of z .,e U.S. Arms Control and iMsarma-- : Agency should use uir-- 
the powers he has under tti- ^xistiiug legislation as i-.e Pre.siQeni's Disarmament Adv 
and arrangements should be _sde f more fr-auent mt-cings -.i f}.- director with th- 
President. Tlie Director o: J;e ..,::.A should par tic it. e as a full and active membe- c 
the National Security Counc:.!. 

(d) In order to carry ~at .CDA's mandate from Congres:-- ro rrepare for and conduct 
negotiations, to advise the President , to construct impact srateinents concerning pro- 
posed weapons systems, and zo provide the Congress and the roblic with the information 
necessary to make sound judgments, the Executive Branch should request substantially 
increased funds from Congrei:s for personnel and research. 

(e) Tlie General Advisory Committee of ACDA should, at the request of appropriH.te 
Congressional Committees, present to them (and hence to the public) its viewpoint and 
conclusions on specific arms control and disarmament policies. Terms of members of the 
Advisory Committee should be limited, and the Committee should consist of knovledgeable 
persons who have demonstrated a real interest in the subject. 

2. The U.S. Congress 

'i 

(a) Congress should orrefully eval-oate the implementation of legislation direirtinE 
ACDA to prepare arms control impact statements on proposed new weapons systems. CongresB^l 
should effectively exercise its powers in decisions on arms sles abroad, linpact state- 
ments should beccse available to the public to the greatest extent possible. I 

(b) Congress should be represented by observers at all international arms cotrcrol 
and disarmament isgotiat ions- 

(c) Congress should establish goals for disarmament and arms control progress 
and the actions taken should be evaluated in terms of the extent to which these goals 
are being realized. ^ 

D. Private Institutions 

1. Non-governmental organizations should intensify their interest, expand their 
expertise and increase their acti-ritles aimed ar shaping public opinion and influencing 
decision-making on arms contrcl and disarmament matters.. 

2. Governments, foundations and non-gove-raental organizations in as CTny r-ountries 
as possible should encourage sjid support prir==£ res-arch in all aspects of arms 'control 
and disarmament. 

3. National governments should improve th- channels for non-governmental organiza- 
tion input and consultation, and -_^er na t ional govenmsntal or^izations should pra^daie 
ways by which non-governmentail orsEnizations can inFioence decdsiions made at this lev^sL.. 

4. Non -governmental orgsnnizatlons should monitor goverranerc-al disarmament -negotia- 
tions. This should maximize rheir impact on the deliberations and encourage positive 
resul ts . 

VII. TOWARD A DISARMED WORLD 
1. The U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency should undertake in-house and 
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contract resea -'Mi progr;" ^ on tl lo:.. ,- erm utility of i paiicy of deterrence in pre- 
venting nuclea: war and Tomotiir thr ^ ^-Ifare of Americiins Tjith the objective of giving 
the governnv nt -md the : )lic rt . evaluations of the future. 

2. The V . \ Arms ( itrrol .tij i ' L -mament Agency shauTl <} , through in-house and 
contract resfr ^ii, propc r ulaii:^ for =:.r.d means to move ti'u;£n : i alternative security 
policies, inci .ding gene, ill and rhzii-r disarmament, 

3. The^ ^.gress sh.'uld rea:::::::r-' Office of Techncl-r:y Assessment to under- 
take in-houKe ^ k1 contract studit rrii^ar to (1) and (2) »Jove. 



4. Tlie r Congress shoul ..blish a basic polic-- cf providing specific fund- 
ing to supporr *.S. effort.: to dc the goal of general ..-id complete disarmament, to 
devise the st* - necessary to ac': ii, and to promote r -^m nationally and interna- 
tionally. 



5. The p; ' posod lJ>i losearcl and --.nalysi:^ Center for ^ms Control and Disarmament 
should undertake a reexamination si th-s Zorin-McClory ''Agrrred Principles of Disarmament 
Negotiations", unanimously endorsed by the General Assembl; in 1961, and the U.S. and 
USSR draft treaties of 1962 on disarmament, with the view tro proposing a new draft 
treaty for general and complete disarmament, for consideration by the General Assembly. 

6. Interested groups of states should present their proposals to the Research and 
Analysis Center. Institutions such as rhe United Nations University, and Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute and the Pug^jash Confiirence should also be encour- 
aged to present proposal;'. 
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IV. B. AMENE NG THE NU^^LEAR MON- PROLIFERAT ON T} \TY (NPT), 
by W -liam Epstein 

In order to help implement their obligatior..; under Article VI of the MPT 
and in order to strengthen the Treaty, the nuclc'ir : ^i^oxs might undertake to 
carry out the following measures. 

1 . To enter into a rormal and binding Lee v r ■ way of amendment to th-^ 
Treacy or otherwise, not to use or .hr-.'i::er co use nucle-r weapon ^ 
against any non-nuclear party that as nz : u_ iear weauso;!!^ on its 
territory. (A possible less comprr on. : . < xnd less favored alter- 
native to this pledge would be one comzii'r rlig the naclear powers n^t 
to use or threaten to use nuclear weapons ajvcinst any non-nuclear 
party unless it was engaged in an armed a^ztiack, in which it was 
assisted by a iiu: lear -weapon state, agai::.:t: any other party to the 
Treaty.) 

2. To begin iinmedi£::r:e negotiations to drafr z treaty banning all under- 
giround nuclear weapon tests for mil: tarj -.urposes wlrh a view to 
completing the treaty within one ye^-r. 

3. To end the production of fissionabl-z material for miIL±rary uses and 
transfer stocks to civilian uses, 

4. To begiin immediate negotiations to reduce and phase cri:t all lanid- 
based ICBMs with a view to their £:limination within six years, with 
the proviso that if China and Frar„re do not likewise agree, each 
party be entitled to retain nn tc '.'J land-nased ICBMs, 

5. To begin immediate ne,v:;otia rions l reduce their submar±ne- launched 
nuclear missiles to 1 j pt.-rcent of he numbers permitted under the 
Interim Agreement Between the .,nd USSR with Respect to the 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive n:::.- , and the Protocal thereto 

6* To begin immediate nuegotiations tc ^■>^ra :ill flight testing 3f rarrdearr 
weapon missiles. 

7. To begin immediate negoLlEnri ^^:3 to an the testing, manufacture and 
deplojnnent of new nuclear xcr-: ons . 

8. To undertake to respect and o :^ervi all rei^lonal treaties creatine: a 
nuclear-free zone or a peace : one. 

9. To undertake to present new draft treaties for general and compleiie 
disarmament under effective international control with a period of 
one or two years. 
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Possible Amendments to the NPT or for Inclusion in a Declaration resigned to 

Strengthen the NPT 



Ar LLC 1,0 I 



Article II 



Article III (I) 



(2) 



No transfer of nuclear weapons, etc. from a iu:_ Lear- 
weapon State to any other nuclear-weapon StaL~^r. 

No transfer of technology or ziss is tance in r - gerd to 
nuclear weapons or nuclear explosive devices 'rom a 
non-nuclear-weapon State to otlier non-nuclea:r-weapon 
State. 

The nuclear-weapon States tz arcept IAEA safegr^irds on 
their power reactors and othcz: Lnstallarions and facilities 
Cor the peaceful uses of nurl.^— r energy, on the same basis 
as non-nuc lear -weapon States . 

The nuclear-weapon States trc wcrk out more :"jp- T~da.te 
national and international tegmrds relating the 
production, utilization and transport of fisiijmable 
material, to be approved by the IAEA and to be subject 
to IAEA safeguards. 



Article IV 



Article V 



(3) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 



S.trengthen paragraph 3 of Ar5:l._]r 
Anrticles IV and V. 

No exchange of information or t-cinnj 
to the Treaty and non-parties. 



a s ±nd±ca tz/ed for 



logy bet^-eea partle.s 



:airle 



No supply of equipment or fis::.. 
to the Treaty to non-parties. 



No construction of power or re-;.uixich reactors 
territory of non-parties to the Treaty. 



>y parties 



the 



As interim measure - no undergrc ind tests nuclear 
devices for peaceful purposes uriess (a) z^C'/ance author- 
ization is given by the Securvcj^ Council of tib-ii UN or by 
the Board of Governors oi rhvj I; FA , or by scrnr com- 
mittee of the General As si-t" 1 v e. :-i b li s h c J f . :: r :ie p urp o s - - , 
and (b) the nuclear explos:i v dcv-Lce is insp-itred in adva, .i-: 
by a commi t tee of nuc lear p ..irer s . 

As a permanent measure - es-.tablish an i n tiema 1 1 o na 1 regirns 
by treaty whereby 

(a) PNEs would be carried ou.t by nuclear .powe::-- for non- 
nuclear powers cheaply and without dlscrimiLnat ion. 

(b) Pledges by non-nucleax powers nor to condiirrt PNEs. 

(c) PIr>dges by all nuclear powers , bo±:h nuc lei-'^" -weapon 
St ttes and non-nuclear-x^eapon States, not :o use 
PNEs for military purposes or to nianinfac.ture bombs* 
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The nuclear powers to enter into a formal and binding 
pledge, by way of amendment to the Treaty or otherwise, 
not to use or threaten to use nuclear weapons against 
any non-nuclear party that has no nuclear weapons on 
its territory. 

possible less comprehensive and less favored alterna 
tive to this pledge would be one committing the nuclear 
powers not to use or threaten to use nuclear weapons 
against any non-nuclear party unless it was engaged in 
an armed attack, in which it was assisted by a nuclear- 
weapon state, against any other party to the Treaty.) 

The nuclear powers to begin immediate negotiations to 
draft a treaty banning all underground nuclear weapon 
tests for military purposes with a view to completing 
the treaty witliin one year. 

Tne nuclear powers to end the production of fissionable 
raterial for military uses and transfer stocks to 
civilian uses. 

The nuclear parties to begin immediate negotiations to 
reduce and phase out all land-based ICBMs with a view 
-o their elimination within six years, with the proviso 
cfiat if China and France do not likewise agree, each 
party be entitled to retain up to 50 land-based ICBMs. 

The nuclear powers begin immediate negotiations to 
reduce their submarine - launched nuclear missiles to 
20 percent of the numbers permitted under the Interim 
Agreement Between the U. S. and USSR with Respect to 
the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms, and the 
Protocol thereto. 

The nuclear powers to begin immediate negotiations to 
ban all flight testing of nuclear weapon missiles. 

The nuclear powers to begin immediate negotiations to 
ban the testing, manufacture and deployment of new 
nuclear weapons . 

llie USSR and U. S, to undertake to present new draft 
treaties, within one or two years, for general and 
complete disarmament under ef fee tive interna tional 
control . 

The nuclear parties undertake to respect and subscribe 
to any regional treaties for the creation of a nuclear- 
free zone or a peace zone . 
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Article VIII (1) The parties to the MPT begin irmnediatG negotiations 

to amend Article VII, paragraph 3, to provide that the 
next Review Conference should take place in 3 years and 
at intervals of 3 years thereafter. 

(2) Tlie parties to the Treaty create a Committee of Consul- 
tation consisting of the nuclear powers plus 10 members 
(2 each from Africa, Asia, Latin America, Eastern 
Europe, and Western Europe and others) to be elected 
at each Review Conference, in order to consult on the 
implementation and operation of the Treaty, to make 
recommendations, and to submit an annual report to the 
Parties and to the General Assembly of the United Nations^ 
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DETENTE OR DISASTER ? 
A Proposal for Ending the Armg Race 
by 

John B. Massen, Director, Northern California Division, UNA-USA 

December 1, 1975- 



The U. S. Government (should) unilaterally adopt the following 
disarmament policies and announce them publically to the world: 

1, The U, S,- will reduce its nuclear weapons stockpiles by 20 
percent during each of the next five years beginning July 
1, 1976. 

2, The U, S. will completely cease all nuclear weapons tests 
and will sign a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

3, The U, S. will stop production of nuclear weapons and the 
materials from which such weapons are made. 

A, The U. S. will stop production of new weapons systems, 
including but not limited to the B-1 Bomber and the 
Trident submarine. 

5. The U. S. will stop research and development programs for 
new weapons systems. 

The U. S„ challenges the U. S. S. R. to match the U. S. unilateral 
disarmament actions described above with equivalent actions by the 
U, S. S. R, , in a continuous mutual disarmament policy. It is recog- 
nized that the U. S. S. R, necessarily will begin its disarmament 
actions after the U. S. The U, S. will review its unilateral disarma- 
ment policies periodically and will determine whether there has been 
sufficient progress in U. S, S, R, disarmament to warrant continuation 
of its disarmament policies during the year. 

The U, S, Government should propose to the U. N. Security Council 
and General Assembly the convening of a United Nations Disarmament 
Conference no later than July 1, 1976. 

The U. S, Government promptly adopts comprehensive and effective 
legislation to ease and facilitate the conversion of production and 
employment from military purposes to peaceful purposes that meet the 
enormous accumulated needs of the American people. 
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Excerpts from the author's paper; available for $1.00 from 152 
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GRIT for M5FR in Emrope 
by Charles Osgood 



Editor's note: Below is an edited versioiii cf testimcrry presented by Charles 
Osgood to the Subcotnmitirtee on Europe of t±Le House CCTnnittee on Foreign Affairs, 
June 26, 1973. 



Osgood is a professor of Psychology at the Uni 7.-=rsity of Illinois (Champaign) 
and develops his Graduated and Reciprocated Initiatives in Tension-Reduction 
(GRIT) strategy in An Alternative to War ami . irrender (Urbana : University of 
Illinois Press, 1962), MBFR is the acronym fj : Mutual Balanced Force Reductions 
the subject of taV-.s concerning Europe in IJ'^l and again in 1976, 



Application of GRIT to :-3?R In Europe 

Here I can only offer suggestions, rot a. full-blcrwn step-by-step program. 
The reasons for this are several: For ons diilmg. GRIT is a very complex process; 
it involves not just military considera t"'nTT:fF-^ cgt just political considerations, 
but rather military, political^ cultural -airnfr z-sv^'chological considerations all at 
the same time. One therefore must envisa^ :rrie combined planning efforts of 
people in government representing all of rhei^e aspects of strategy, and more. 
For another thing, by the very nature of the GRIT process - particularly its 
dependence at each point in time upon tfee or.curence and the bonaf ideness of 
reciprocations - this strategy must be "placed by ear", so to speak. One * s 
own moves must be flexibly adapted to the ^s^t. history of the process and the 
present context. However, ten general 'xules*' may provide guidelines for adapting 
GRIT to the European problem. 

1 . Retaining the Capacity for Nuclear Retaliation 



Nuclear retaliatorry capacity can sein^e rt^Xional foreign policy (a) if it is 
viewed not only as a deterrent but also as a security base from which to take 
limited risks in the direction of reducing texsdons , (b) if the retaliatory, 
second-strike nature of the capacity is rr^ne explicit, and (c) if only the 
minimum capacity required for effective derexrence is maintained and the arms 
race damped. Needless to say, none of these ^*if" conditions have been met to 
date by the two nuclear super-powers. In z±e EOTopean theater both strategic 
and tactical weapons are redundantly deplcr^d - the former mainly in the Air 
Force (SAC) and the Navy (Polaris submarines), but the latter implanted in the 
soils of both East and Wesdi Europe . The tactical nuclear weapons pose a partic- 
ular threat to civilians, axe typically "soft:*^ targets (and hence an invitation 
to surprise attack under hi^hi- tens ion condixfions) , and are in over^supply as far 
as capacity for graded resprose to aggression is concerned. Therefore, at some 
stage in the GRIT process graduated and reciprocated reductions in these weapons, 
along with the men that are assigned to them, should be initiated.... 
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2. RoUlilin£_jCapabiUtv Cor Graded Convo ntional Rospons. to Convc- n L iona 1 
AKgrc'ssion ~ ~ 

SincL. :ho Berlin Crisis of the early 1960's - the U. S. and the U. S. S R 
have developed a set of "rules" for controlling the process of confrontation. ' 

iniLi."^rnnr;.r'''i """""T '^^ 8^'"^"^^'^ "^"1^' be to 

initiate unilateral moves in tl>e regions of least tension and gradually extend 

tliem to what were originally the most tense regions. The "thin blue line" 
separating NATO und Warsaw Pact nations has its Northern (Norway and Denmark), 
Central the German/Benelux heartland), and Southern (Italy, Greece and TurkeC) 
regions (cf., Stanley in U. S. Troops in Europe, pp. 65 - 69). Soviet combat 
nunpower m the Northern region is estiiioted to outnumber locally available 
N.\10 manpower by about five to one, but. given neutral Sweden and Finland as 
buffers, the nuin threats would be air or naval. It is doubtful if initiatives 
in this region would be considered significant by the Soviets. The Southern 
region is more balanced between NATO and Warsaw Pact total forces, but it is 
also much more unstable, particularly in the East (Greece and Turkey) because of 
proximity to the Middle Eastern tinderbox and the build-up of the Russian Medi- 
terranean fleet. So the Central region appears to be the best locus for initiating 

In tlie heartland of FAirope, especially in Germany, the balance between 

M ''^M.,.n^-'" P'"'''^' ""^ ^---"""^ at hand and 

the NAIO torces more mobile (e. g. , the Allied Conuui.nd Kurope Mobile Force (AMF) 

which has been actively exorcising since 1962). If, in the early stages of a 

OKU process, U . S. ground troops were withdrawn to tliis country but not deactivated 

then not only would they be much further away than withdra^m Russian troops but 

there would be an increase in support cost, if anytliing. 

This su^Rests a two-stage withdrawal process for the U. S. (and perhaps also 
Uie S. U.), with troops first removed to a location away from the heartland of 
Europe but near enough for quick return If required. Tlie loci of sucli first- 
stage bases should not be in the Southern NATO region for obvious reasons, but 
either the Nortliern (Norway, but not Dennvirk) or most Western (the British Isles) 
regions would be feasible if acceptable to these allies. Such a two-stage with- 
drawal process would also have the advantage of providing high visibility (i e. 
verlfiabillty) «f both first-stage (arrivals from Centra! Europe) and second: 
stage (departures for the U. S. ) initiatives. A similar procedure by the Soviet 
Union would offer like advantages. 

^' Graduation of Un ilateral initiatives as a Function of Reciprocation 

Tliis Is the self-regulating characteristic of GRIT that keeps the process 
wUhin reasonable limits of security. If bona fide reciprocations of appropriate 
magnitude are obtained, the uv.gnitude of our subsequent steps can be increased- 
If not tlien the process continnes with a diversity of steps of about the same 
nvignit.Kle o risk. In tliis connection, both sides have to be alert for evaluating 
and responding to reciprocations tliat are not of the same kind and/or not of 
apparently nv.tciilug uv.gnitude. This is prinurily because neither side can ho 
confident that tt» perceptions of the significance of steps are the same as those 
Of the other. The Russians itviy not give as much weight to one of our unilateral 
acts as we do, or tliey iiv.y give more - and vice versa, llie critical thing is tliat 
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all. actions rcproson t bona Tide In Lent ions Lo reduce tiLMisions - and even Lhis Ls 
suscoptlbLe to m i.s inLo cprc ta t ion and must: bo carefully moni Lored . 

(Such) . . . .paLterns suggest the following basic design for GRIT moves in tie 
forcC'-reduc t ion spiiere: (a) Llicy should begin with graduated withdrawal of U. S. 
forces (of all convent i on^il types, not merely ground troops); (b) it should be 
clearly indicated that if tlie Soviets reciprocate appropriately , there will be 
no NATO reiUacements of these forces (1. e., an ovcr-all reduction in opposing 
force's will lu'ive been accompl i shed) ; (c) it should also be clearly indicated that 
if no appropriate reciprocation is tortncommg m a reasonable period, then the 
equivalent of tlie withdravvm U. S. forces will be supplied by our NATO allies . 
Sucli substitution of MATO forces for U. S. forces should not extend to tactical 
nuclear weapons; even turning control of such weapons over to, e, g., West Ger^Tvan 
forces would bv extraordinarily threatening to the Uv S. S. R. and to other 
Eurojiean states as well. Graduated and reciprocated reductions in nuclear 
capabilities of the superpowers could be included in the process, but would 
reiTViin strictly on a bilateral basis. 

4 . Diversification of Spheres, Loci, and Initiators of GRIT 

By "spliere of action" is meant the substance of the initiatives - 
whether in cultural, scientific, ectmomic , political, military, etc. areas of 
inter-nation relations. By "geographical locus" is meant the nations primrily 
affected by our initiatives and involved in the reciprocation process - in the 
present case> wliich NATO countries, which Soviet forces, and which satellite 
countries. Th,e reason for diversification of spheres and loci of unilateral 
moves is really two-fold: first, in maintaining security, diversification 
minimizes weakening one's position in any one sphere (e. g. , combat troops) or 
any one geographical locus (o. g. , Greek and Turkish Thrace); second, in inducing 
reciprocation, diversification keeps applying the pressure of initiatives having 
a common tension-reducing intent and (hopefully) effect, but does not "threaten*' 
the opponent by j^ushini;, steadily, in the same sphere of locus and thereby limiting 
his nimiber of options in reciprocating. 

3 . UesiKniry.^, and Communicating-^ CIRIT So As To Emphasize Sincerity of Intent 

The purpose of CKIT is to de-escalate inter-nation tensions and create an 
atmospliere in wHlch political, rather than military, resolution of conflict 
becomes feasible. But the dynamics of this strategy arc essentially psychological. 
Its succesj: depends \ipon creating lUv conviction, on both sides, that the moves 
being nuide are motivated hy a sincere Intent to reduce tensions. Adoption of 
the GRIT strategy therefore must Involve a complete rejection of the more familiar, 
traditional policy of deterrence l^y mutual threats; It substitutes an entirely 
different kind of "mutual deterrences" - self-determined rather than other- 
determined - hut it can l^e even more effective, and much less costly. This is 
why esca la t ion and (h»-esca la t Ion ntrntej^ies cannot be "mixed" in the sense that 
military men talk about the "optimum mix" of weapon systems. The reason is again 
psychological: reactions to threats (aggressive impulses) are incompatible with 
reactions to promises (conciliatory impulses); each strategy thus destroys the 
credibility of the other. 
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It is tluTcforo essential Cliac the complete shift in basic policy be clearly 
siKnalod at die beginning. The President of the United States, in effect the 
leader of tlie NATO Corcos , must establish the right atmosphere - by stating the 
over-nil iiaturo of tlie new policy, by emphasizing its tension-reducing intent, 
and hy announcing tlie first U, S. initiative. 

• fxi or Announcements of Intended Actions and Identification with 

i^y-i^ r-all Policy ~ 

Prior announcements minimize the unstabilizing potential of unilateral acts 
and I heir identification with total GRIT strategy helps shape the opponent's 
interpretatLon oC them. In general, tlie tempo of unilateral initiatives (regard- 
loss or t:cci.procations) should be fairly constant; this is because initiators 
m-od time to evaluate and select actions which are appropriate to the context of 
the moment and, equivn Icntly, potential reciprocators need time to evaluate the 
communicative actions received and plan their own return actions. On the other 
hand, the mag nitude of unilateral initiatives is variable (and, as I have 
indicaLed , dependent upon the prior reciproca tive behavior of the opponent). 
Thr opponent may, in fact, over-reciprocate, thereby assuming the role of 
initiator". 

' • K xplicit Invitation to Reciprocate 

The purpose of this "rule" is to increase pressure on an opponent, by making 
It clear that reciprocation of appropriate form and magnitude is essential to 
the momentum of GRIT, and to bring to bear pressures of world opinion. However, 
e:-:actl.y i;pec i Cying the form or magnitude of reciprocation has several drawbacks: 
having the tone of a demand rather than an invitation, it carries an implied 
threat of retaliation if the demand is not met; furthermore, the specific 
reciprocation requested may be based on faulty perceptions of the other's 
situation, and this may be the reason for failure to get reciprocation. But 
specilicity is certainly a variable that itself can be manipulated. 

^ • r-j<t-S :""ting Announced Unilateral Actions on Schedule 

This is the best indication of the firmness and bonafideness of our own 
intent lo reduce tensions, and it again involves the crucial distinction between 
negotiations, requiring prior commitment, and GRIT, which substitutes post commit- 
ment. In this case the "negotiation" is informal, but the difference between 
promises and commissions, between words and deeds, also applies. The control 
over what and how much is committed is the graduated nature of the process 
(''-\ ah.n-,.); at the time-point when each initiative is announced, the calculation 
ha;; been made in terms of prior reciprocation history that this step can be 
ial<c-u within reasonahle limits of security. Failure to e.xecute an announced 
st.'p, howi-vef, would he a clear signal of ambivalence in intent. 

" • i'iLlUl'llLLnilJhT i Steps in the Face of Lack of Adequate Reciprocation 

II is this characteristic of GRIT which at once justifies the use of the 
acronym and raises the hackles of most military men. No doubt this was what led 
one early crit. ic to dub my proposal "surrender on the installment plan"! My 
r.«ply was lhai hoth graduation and d Ivors ICicat ion of Initiatives prevents 
unaccepiahle w(-akening of oitr position in any one sphere or locus of security. 
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10. Ma:cimi^ln^ Unambip;uit:y and VerifiabilitV of Both Initiatives and 
Reciprocations 

Positive sanctions (like "we will cut forces if you will") are really a 
form of negotiation, requiring prior commitment from the opponent, and negative 
sanctions (like "we will cease all spy flights over your territory") can only be 
tested in their violation. Unilateral actions, initiating or reciprocating, 
should be unambiguous as to their tension-reducing effect, and this depends upon 
their ver if iability as well as their intent. Thus public deactivation of a 
specific overseas base has higher face validity than announcement of a budget 
shift from "soft" manned bombers to "hard" second-strike missiles. Inviting 
opponent verification via direct, on-the-spot observation or via indirect media 
observation (e. g. , televising the act in question)., along with requested 
reciprocation in the verification of his actions, is ideal - and what little 
might be lost in the way of secrecy by us or the Russians might be more than 
made up in a reduced need for secrecy on both sides. Prompt and clear verifi- 
cation is most important in the early phases of GRIT, when mutual distrust is 
high, and becomes less critical as mutual trust builds up. 
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Putting the brakes 
on the arms traffic 



hy Hilwiird I.uck 

The United Slates, which 
CDunts tor iiluiost iuk- hall' of 
gli)h;il anus transfers, is un- 
questionably the WDrM's leading 
arms tnerchant. f'orcign orders 
fur US arms sales, uniler SI' 
hillioii in 1970. are expeeled to 
e.xeeed $10 billii)u this year for 
• the third year in sucecssion, 
Ahtrnieil hy the rapid eseala- 
tion of holh Ihe i.juantity and 
quality of US arms exports. 
Congress is eonsideritig legisla- 
tioti vvhieh would considerably 
inerease its oversight of arms 
sales (The Inter Dependent. 
April). Introduced hy Senator 
Humphrey last Noveinher. this 
bill (S2662) greatly expands 
arms sales reporting proeedures 
and establishes an overall S^^ bil- 
lion annual eeiling on US arms 
sales, suhjeet to a ease-hy-casc 
Presidential waiver. These pro- 
visions, if they beeoine law, will 
no diuibt dampen the growth of 
US arms sales. Yet the question 
remains of how best to translate 

unilateral US restraint into ef- 
feetive international controls. 

Several possible approaehcs 
to this problem are suggested 
in the interim report of ihe 
United Naticuis .Association 
Conventional Arms Control 
Policy Panel entitleil **ConlroI- 

ling the International Arms 
I'rade.*" released Apiil 12. 'i he 
report recommends a series i^f 
unilateral and multilateral ac- 
tions for curbing the nourishing 
global arms traHie, 

Ihe repi^rt exj^resses particu- 
lar coneern over the shipnieni 
of some o\' the lUi^st sophisli- 
cateil and deailly weapi^ns m 
the t^S arsenal to ihird \vo\h] 
countries. Fhe iranslVj- i^f huge 
numbers of very advanccil 
weapons to potentially explosive 
regions can inlroduee uncertain- 
ties into the loc.i! rnililary bal- 
ance ami increase the hkclihood 
(^f armed conllict Therefore, 



lieonomic raticMialcs, 
such as aiding the US 
balance of payments or 
supporting our domestic 
amis industry, imply 
open-ended arms sales 
programs which may be 
inconsistent with foreign 
policy or arms 
control objectives. 

tlie rcp(ut urges the US to re- 
strict its shipment of high-teeh- 
nology weapiuis with primarily 
offensive capabilities to devel- 
oping Countries, wliile encour- 
aging (Uher suppliers to ;ul<ipl 
similar restraints. 

riie shipment of fighter- 
bombers and surfaee-to-surfii'ce 
missiles with city-busting capa- 
bilities t(^ conflict-prone third 
world areas has tlangcrtuis im- 
plicatimis. 'rhe widespread 
bombing of cities in a local 
eonllict would greatly nudtiply 
eiviliiin casualties and increase 
the threat t^f direct superpower 
involvement. With the growing 
danger of luiclear proliferation, 
the ex|)ort of nuclear-capable 
delivery systems could raise 
ilangerous anibignitics rcgartling 
Ihe intentions ami capabilities 
of the rccij^ient ci^untries. The 
panel recommeiuls that the US 
ileelare a moial(>rium on the 
export o\' these weapons to third 
world v-(umtries ami encourage 
other sdppliers to follow suit. 

As (he emphasis in US arms 
exports has shifted from aid tc 
sales, wfiich now make up more 
than ^^5 percent (>f US arrn^ 
(uders. economic motis .it ions 
Imvo gaineil prominence Vet 



in Ihe liwig run. dependence 
on fluctuating foreign markets 
could be detrimental to the 
Health of US defense industries. 
FVrhaps more importantly, the 
current scarcity of global re- 
sourees underlines the urgency 
of curbing arms expenditures in 
the tleveloping world, which 
have been increasing more rap- 
idly than those in the developed 
countries. 

Economic rationale.s, .such as 
!>«iliMg the US balance of pay- 
ments or supporting our domes- 
tic* arms industry, imply opcn- 
endeil arms sales programs 
which may he incon.sistcnt with 
fnreign policy, national security 
arms control objectives. 
Thus. Ihe panel suggests that 
economic motivations should be 
subordinated to these more im- 
portant considerations. More- 
over, the report urges that com- 
niercial sales be phased out 
gradually and that congressional 
efforts to open arms sales trans- 
actions to public scrutiny he 
pursued vigorously. 

According to the report, 
arms transfers have proven to 
be an inefTcctive means of gain- 
ing lasting influence over the 
domestic and foreign policies of 
recipient coimtries. Through the 
transfer of armaments and con-* 
comitant support programs, the 
US can inadvertently become 
identified or involved with po- 
tentially unstable and often un- 
attractive regimes. Therefore, it 
is essential thai arms transfers 
he more carefully coordinated 
with US foreign policy interests. 

Given the dominant US posi- 
timi in the arms trade, greater 
US restraint is a prerequisite . 
for the development of efTective 
international control measures. 
While the US should take the 
initiative hy adopting certain 
unilateral restraints on its arms 
exports, in the long run limiting 
iMe global arms traffic will re- 
t|uire international cooperation 
«Jnd multilateral agreements . 
among both arms suppliers and 
recipients. 

fuhvani C. Lurk i\ project di- 
rntar af UXA'x Conventional 
'trnts ( 'ontml rolicy Panel. 
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IV. H.: POLICY RFXOMMEN DAT IONS ON CONVENTIONAL AllMS , 

Policy Panel of the United Nations Association of the U.S.A. 



A. The Ututed States shouM exer'rlsfj f^reater- rt-straint ia its arms 
export policies. The lori^-range itapiications of ar'nis sales for 
U.S. foreign policy and national security interests must l)e given 
greater weight. 

1. Arms tr-ansfers should be more carefully coordinated with 
U.S. forf.;ign policy interests. The United States should no 
(■ ommit itself to major at nis sales to nations toward which 

it has only marginal foreign po.licy commitments, particularly 
if there is a risk that such arins transfers could have harm- 
-ul consequencrv-; I'f^r U.S. foreii^:i {jwlicy interests in the long 
run, 

2. Economic motivations, such as aiding the U.S. ba!ance-of- 
paytnents or supporting our domestic arms industry, should 
be subordinate to fureign i^ulicy, national security and arm^ 
contr(;l consifh-i'atiruis In dc-tf-rmirang U.^. arms export 
policies . 

3. I'^uiure U.S. arn ; i.'xport decisions should pay more attention 
to tiieir effect on U.^. military capabilities. The export of 
arms and suppor*: personnel to friendly nations may help pro- 
tect U.S. overse^j ^ interests, but tliis potential benefit must 
be weighed on a case-by-case basis against any possible 
reduction of the readiness or reinforcement capability of the 
U.S. armed forces. 

B. The United States should place (^ertain unilateral restraints on 
both the quality and quantity of its arms exports, particularly 
to conflict-prone regions, and should encourage other suppliers 
to adopt similar restraints. 

1. The United States should declare a tiioratorium on the trans- 
fer of weapons with city-busting caiiabUIties, such as stra- 
tegic bombers and surface-to-surface missiles, to Third 
World countries and should encourage other suppliers to 
follow suit. The [jrinciple of city avoidance should be stressed 
in Soviet-American understandings regarding the Middle East 
and reflected in their arms trade policies towards the area. 
The shipment of ^'ershing and Scud missiles to the Middle 
East is inc^onsistent with this princTple. 

2. The United States should declato a moi^atorium on the export 
to Third World countries of weapons whoso primary or exclu- 



Tho full text of this Policy Report is available for $2.00 from 
World Without War nookstorc, 110 S, Dearborn, Chicago, II. 60603 
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sive function is to deliver nuclear warheads and should 
encourage other potential suppliers to adopt similar 
restraints. 

3. The United States should restrict its shipment of high tech- 
nology weapons with primarily offensive capabilities to 
developing countries and should encourage other suppliers 
to adopt similar restraints. 

4. Th- United States should place greater restrictions on the 
export of arms manufacturing equipment and technology to 
developing countries and should encourage other suppliers 
to adopt similar restraints. 

5. The Urdted .States should app-^oach the So\^et Union regard-- 
ing a freeze on the shipment jf very advanced arms to the 
Arab states and Israel. The abjective would be to maintain 
a milit: ry balance with the nujiimum influx of advanced 
weapon ^vstems. 

6. The United States and the Soviet Union should agree to con- 
sult with each Other before undertaking major shipments of 
arms to the Middle East. This system would involve prior 
notification and consultation, but would not give either 
country a veto power over the actions of the other, 

7. The United States should discuss with its European allies the 
possibility of developing a coordinated and equitable arms 
sales policy, which would allow some specialization in arms 
production and export consistent with the goal of NATO arms 
standardization. 

8. The U.N. Security Council, which includes the major arms- 
supplying nations, should be ^mcouraged to formulate general 
guidelines concerning the shiipment of armaments to conQict- 
pronc areas. These might include limitations on the quantitv 
and quality of arms exports, a discussion of their effect on 
regional stability and means of verifying limitation agreements. 
Once established, these guidelines could be implemented on 

a region-l.>y-rogion basis. 

Tlie United States, in line with our stated position in the Cotifor- 
once of the Committee on Disarmament (CCD), should put it^* full 
weight l)olun<l r-egional Initiatives towards controlling the arms 
trade. 
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1. U.S. arms trade policies should be desifjned tc support 
regional agreements to reduce arms imports or military 
expenditures. In order to reinforce local initiatives 
which only include a portion of the states in a particular 
region, the U.S. should place the same, or stronger, 
restrictions on arms exports to regional countries which 
are not parties to the agreement as on those which are 
parties. Other major arms suppliers should be encourage<i 
to follow the U.S. example. 

2. At international discussions of economic development, the 
U.S. should emphasize the economic costs of arms races, 
especially Cor developing countries. Additionally, as an 
inducement tc individual states or croups of states to 
reduce their arms acquisitions, the U.S. and other devel- 
oped countries should take account of the reasonableness 
of local militairy expenditures a.s one factor in determining 
the level of bilateral economic aid programs. A decrease 
in local military outlays should, where appropriate, be 
rewarded by increased economic assistance. 

3. Administrators of multilateral aid programs should be 
encouraged by U.S. representatives to inclv\de the reason- 
ableness of local arms expenditures as a criterion in deter- 
mining levels of aid to specific countries or regions. Thus, 
economic development could be stimulated both by an 
increase in economic assistance and by a decrease in the 
defense burden. 

l\ Congress and the executive branch should work together to insure 
the formulation and implementation of a coherent overall arms 
export policy based on the principles outlined above. Recent 
initiatives by Congress to increase its oversight of U.S. arms 
sales reflects a growing recognition of the long-term implications 
of these transactions. 

1. Congress should pass legislation to phase out commercial 
sales gradually. Arms sales have important foreign policy, 
national security and arms control implications and should 
be handled solely on a government-to-government basis. 
This would allow for more streamlined decision-making 
procedures and would lessen the possibility of unpropor 
agents* fees and political contributions abroad/ 

2. Congress should retain its case-by-case veto power over 
large arms sales as an ultimate check on executive arms 
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sales policy. Though rarely vriiployed. this control men- 
sure may exercise a constraL-.ing innuence on administra- 
tion policy. 

Recent Congressional efforts to open arms sales transac- 
tions to public scrutiny should be pursued, since increasec 
publicity will inhibit the widespread use of agents' fees and 
bribery of foreign officials to obtain arms sales contracts 
The U.S. government should discuss with other major arms 
supplymg nations, particularly in Western Europe, measures 
to discourage such improper payments. 

The important foreign policy and arms control implications 
of U.S. arms exports require that the locus of decision- 
making remain at the highest levels of the State Department 
and White House. The currently large number of transac'tions 
Should not lead to a demotion of these decisions to lower 
levels of the State Department bureaucracy or to shifting 
them to the Department of Defense. 



V. INTERNATIONAL ARMS CONTROL AGREEMENTS 



MULTILATERAL ARMS CONTROL AGREEMENTS 



Protzocol for iMie Prohibitiion of the Use in War of Asphyxiatiing, Poisonous or 
Other Gases, and of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare , signed June 17, 1925, 
entered^ into force February 8, 1928, 

Prohibits the use of the named items in war. The U, S. ratified the 
Protocol and a separate Convention January 22, 1975, but reserved the right 
to use aoa -poisonous gases to save lives in non-combat situations. 

The Antartic Treaty , signed December 1, 1959, entered into force June 23, 1961. 

Declares the Antartic to be for peaceful purposes only and bans any measure 
of a military nature. In addtion, the treaty internationalizes the area, 
encourages scientific cooperation and provides for inspection with disputes 
arbitrated by the International Court of Justice. 

Partial Tost Ban Treaty , signed August 5, 1963, entered into force October 10, 1963. 

This nuclear test ban treaty prohibits nuclear weapons tests in the atmo- 
shere, in outer space and under water and anywhere else if the results of such 
explosions cause radioactive debris to be present outside the territorial limits 
of the state under whose jurisdiction or control the explosion is conducted. As 
of Juno I, L976, France and China have not signed the treaty. 103 othrt' nations 
have signed. 

Oiifer Space Treaty , signed January 27, 1967, entered into force October 10, 1967. 

Proiu.bits the orbiting of ri^^.clear or other weapons of nass destruction and 
tlie Installation of military bases or fortifications or the testing of weapons 
on celestial bodies- 

Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America (Treaty of 
Tlatelolco), signed February 14, 1967, entered into force April 22, 1968. 

Prohibits the testing, use, manufacture, production or acquistion by any 
means of any nuclear weapons by Latin American countries. The parties agree 
to accept International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards for nuclear 
power facilities. Under Protocol I, powers which are internationally respon- 
sible for territories lying within the limits of the geographical zone, are 
required to accept the same prohibitions for such territories. 

Under Protocol II, those signing agree not to contribute to acts violating 
the treaty or to use or threaten to use nuclear weapons against the parties to 
the treaty. The U. S. has signed Protocol II, but not Protocol I as of June 
I, 1976. 

Treaty on tl ie Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons , signed July 1, 1968, 
entered Into force March 5, 1970. 

The basic provisions of the treaty are designed to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons, provide assurance, through international safeguards, that the 
peaceful nuclear activities of states which have not already developed nuclear 
weapons will not be diverted to making such weapons; promote the peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy Including the sharing of technical data on peaceful nuclear 
explosions and commits the nuclear powers to reduce their armaments and make 
further progress toward general and complete disarmament under effective 
Interna t iona 1 controls . 
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.^^yiL:Jj^LJii.4^^^ .si.L'noJ Fohruary 1|, 1.971, entered into force May 18, 1972. 

^ ProiiiniLs nuclear or other weapons of; mass destruction on the sea-bed 
^•r siih-soi. I thereof ooyond the outer Limit of a sea-bed zone (12 miles). 

jlLuiu^>ic;al W^irfarc Convention, signed April 10, 1972, entered into force 
Marcn 26., 10 74. 

Profiioits the devei pment, production and stockpiling of bacteriological 
and toxin weapotis and ca is Oor the destruction of existing stocks. 



Status of Multilateral Arms Control Agreements as of July 1976 
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status of Multilateral Arms Control Agreements as of July 1976 (Continued) 



Treaty Pro- 
hibiting 
Nuclear 



Nuclear 



Sea beds 



Antarctic 
Treaty 

Agreofneni Oppnod for Signature 
t2. 1 59 



Agreement Eriiered 
Into Force 

COUNTRY 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Mongolia 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Papua New Guinea 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Qatar 

Romania 

Rwanda 

San Marino 

Saudi Arabia 

Senegal 

Sierra Leone 

Singapore 

Somalia 

South Africa 

Spam 

Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 

Sudan 

Surinam 

Swaziland 

Sweden 
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Togo 

Tonga 
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Uganda 
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Status of Multilateral Arms Control Agreements as of July 1976 (Continued) 



Lrmited Outer.. 
Antarctic Test Ban Space 
Treaty Treaty Treaty 



Treaty Pro- 
hibiting 
Nuclear 

Weapons • 
in Latin 
America 



Nuclear Seabeds 

Nonprolif' Arms Biologicai ' 

eration Control Geneva Weapons 

Treaty Treaty Protocol Convention 



Aqreement Ooened for Signature 



Acjreement Entered 
Into Force 

COUNTRY 

En^opia 

Fifiland 
France 
Gtbon 
G'trnbia 

Gorman Democratic 

Republic 
Germany. Federal 

Republic of 
Gfiana 
Greece 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guyana 
Haiti 

Holy See 

Hc^nduras 

Hungary 

lcf»land 

Inrlia 

Indonesia 

lr;in 

Irnq 

Irf'land 

IsfJiel 

Italy 

Ivory Coast 

Jamaica 

Jt'ioan 

Jcdan 

Kenya 

Khmer Republic 
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Status of Multilateral Arms Control Agreements as of July 1976 (Continued) 



Antarctic 
Treaty 



Limited 
Test Ban 
Treaty 



Agreement Opened for Signature 
^- 12/1/59 



Agreement Entered 

Into Force 
........ -^Q^^^p^Y 

Upper Volta 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Viet'Nam. Republic of 

Western Samoa 

Yemen (Aden) 

Yemen (Sana) 

Yugoslavia 

Zaire 

Zambia 
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Total (4) 
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Treaty Pro- 
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Weapons 
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America 



2/14-67 



4/22/68 



P— Party 
S — Signatory 

(1) Additional Protocol II. 

(2) Additional Protocol I. 

(3) Also ratified subject to preconditions not yet met 

(4) Byelorussian S.S.R. and Ukrainian S.S.R.. are excluded ffom totals 

(5) Latvia. Estonia, and Lithuania have also ratified 



V ..--oar 
Nonproiir 
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Treaty 



3, 5 ■ 



99P 
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Arms 

Control 
Treaty 
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5; 18 



57P 
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2/8/28 



104P (5) 
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Biological 
Weapons 
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Bilateral Arms Control Agreements Between the United States 
and the Soviet Union as of July 1976 





Signed 


Entered 
Into Force 


"Hot Line*' Agreement 


6/20/63 


6/20/63 


Improved "Hot Line" Agreement 


9/30/71 


9/30/71 


Nuclear Accidents Agreement 


9/30/71 


9/30/71 


ABM Treaty 


5/26/72 


10/ 3/72 


Intenm Agreement on Offensive Strategic Arms 


5/26/72 


10/ 3/72 


Standing Consultative Commission for SALT 


12/21/72 


12/21/72 


Basic Principles of Negotiations on the Further Limitation of Strategic 
Offensive Arms 


6/21/73 


6/21/73 


Threshold Test Ban Treaty with Protocol 


7/ 3/74 




Protocol to the ABM Treaty 


7/ 3/74 


5/24/76 


Treaty on the Limitation of Underground Explosions for Peaceful Purposes 


5/28/76 
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Br. f.ATF':RA[> ARMS CONTROl. AGRKKMhNTS lU^TWIiKN THE Li. S. AND TltE I), S . S. R,^ 

Hot "Line ARrecmcnt . June 20, 1963. 

Establishes a clireet commuaicat: tons link betwccMi tiic two countries in 
times of an emergency. A second liot-iine agrocrnent (providing additional 
terminals and including satellite conumm ica t ions systems) was sii;ned September 
30, 1971. 

Nuclear Accidents Agreement , signed September 30, 1971. 

Provides a number of safeguards against aceidenta] detonation of a nuclear 
weapon or unintended launching of a strategic delivery system or against mal- 
functions of communication facilities designed to provide advance warning of 
strategic attack. 

Agreement on the Prevention of Inci dents On and Over the High Seas, siened 

May 25, L972. 

Provides measures to assure safety of navigation of tiie ships and planes 
of the armed forces of the two countries. 

SALT ABM Treaty , signed May 26, 1972. 

Limits the deployment of Ant 1-Ba U is t ic Missiles to two areas in each 
country - one for the defense of the national capital and the other for the 
defense of some inter-continental ballistic missiles (ICBMs). National tech- 
nical means of verification are authorized to provide assurance of compliance. 

SALT Interim Agreement , May 26, 1972. 

Provides a ceiling for five years on the aggregate number of fixed land- 
based ICBMs and SLBMs (subm^irine launched ballistic missiles). 

Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear War . June 22, 1973. 

Each country agrees not to act in a way which threatens the other 
or the other's allies; moreover, if relations between them appear at 
any time to involve the risk of nuclear conflict, both parties shall 
immediately begin urgent consultations and make every effort to 
avert the crisis, 

SALT ABM Treaty . July 3, 1974. 

This protocol reduces the number of ABM sites from two to one and provides 
for selection of a different area than eitlier of the two previously chosen. 

Threshold Test Ban Treaty , signed July 3, 1974. 

Prohibits any underground nuclear wei.pon test having a yield exceeding 
150 kilotons. National technical means of verification are accepted, but 
the data so gathered is to be exchanged between th'^ parties. 

Peacefu l Nuclear Explosions Treaty , signed May 30, 1976. 

Limits the size of Peaceful Nuclear Explosions to under 150 kilotons 
(10 times the size of the Hiroshima atomic bomb) and provides for on-site 
inspections on a limited basis. 



INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
DISARMAMENT 



TWKNTY-FlVi': DISARMAMENT ISSUl.'lS 
jL Lii V :jOLli U. N. GenL-ral Asernb ly 
by 

llomor Jack-' 



For too nv-^iny years action, or ratlier i.nacti.on, of the U. S. at cue 

U. N. and related disarmament dlscnssions and forums has been ol)Sciired by "more 
Important events". For too j.on^; tlie negative, truculent posture of the U. S. 
in the field of disanrviment has l)een masked at the U. N. only because it has 
only been duplicated by similar actions by tlie U, S. S. R.... 

The 'iOtli Session of the General. Assembly adopted 25 resolutions on disarma- 
ment. All were acceptable resolutions - and a number of member states (such as 
Mexico, Nigeria and Romania) voted for all 25. Some resolutions were better and 
more important than others. None received less than 82 votes and eight were 
adopted by consensus. llov/ever, of these 25 resolutions, the U. S. voted in 
* favor of only 12 or 52 percent. U. S. Ambassador Joseph Martin also admitted 
that, if the U. S. fiad a ciioice and there was no agreement for certain consensus 
votes, the IJ. S. would iiave abstained on another three resolutions. 

The U. S. S. R. at least voted for 15 or 60 percent of these resolutions. 
China, which allegedly "is not yet ready for disarmament", also voted for 60 
percent. And such allies of the U, S. as Canada and Japan voted for 20 and 21 
resolutions respee t i ve I y , . . . The world is marching tov;ard nuclear war and the 
U. S. voting record i.s about as constructive as that of Albania. 

Summary of t he Twen ty-five Re solutions 

[. Nuclear l)i sarm.-imen t Issues 

1. SALT Tj: Resolution "regretting" tiie absence of "positive results durin 
the last two years'' of the SAhT IT bilateral negotiations. Further it 
expressed "concern for tlie very li igh ceilings of nuclear arms set for 
themselves by both States for the total absence of qualitative limita- 
tions of such arms and for the protracted timetable contemplated for 
negotiations of further limitations and possible reductions of the 
nuc 1 ear arsena I s" . 

2- Comprehens ive. Test-j^m Agrj^^emejit : introduced by tlie Soviet Union, 
this resolution called for negotiations to reach agreement on the 
complete and general prohibition of nuclear weapons tests. China 
opposed this as did the U. S. in part on the grounds that national 
means of verification are inadequate and peaceful nuclear explosions 
were excluded. 

S u s p e n s i o n ( ■>I_Jju c_Le a r _ 31e sj-j; : Called for a suspension of tests to 
encourage negotiations on a comprehensive treaty banning nuclear tests. 
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fFf7^V^-----f^^^^ ■"'^''^ resolution asks for implementation 

ul. Article V o the Mon-Proliferat Lon Treaty ca L 1 ins for a special 
agreement on I'NKs. This resolution sought to ensure that peaceful 
m.c ear explosions not contribute to the development or refinement of 
nuc Lear W(.»aponM , 

ti. Nucloar Free Zones 

5. Comprehensive Study : The preceding (29th) U. N. General Assembly 
ordered a comprehensive study of nuclear-weapon-free .ones. Finland 
urged that all Governments study this report and report by June 30, 
ly/b tlieir views of tliis study. 

6. ^oiice£t: Six states outlined the concept of a nuclear free .one and 
delined the principal obligations of nuclear weapons states to it in 
uhis resoLution, 

7. indian Ocean : Th. U. N. General Assembly declared the Indian Ocean 
a Zone of Peace. ll.is resolution sought to gain the cooperation of 
the groat powers with an ad hoc committee set up by the U M to 
re.alL^'.e this concept. 



8. |. puth Pacific : Favors making the South Pacific a nuclear weapons 
trrce zone, 

9. I puth Asia : Separate resolutions by Pakistan and India were adopted 
by consensus. Their aim is to establish a nuclear free zone in 
South As IS. 

7n-|i^f~^' establishment of a nuclear free zone in 

the Middle East. 

II. .\frica: Seeks the establishment of a nuclear free zone in Africa. 

Mtin America : Urges the U. S. and France to sign and ratify Protocol 
t to the ireaty of Tlatelolco (declaring Latin America a Nuclear Free 
-ione). Protocol I would include treaties within the zone of the treaty 
such as the Canal Zone and Guantanamo. 



13, 



ig eaty of riatelolco .^_Protocol II: Urges the Soviet Union to sign and 
ratify this protocol which pledges a nuclear weapons state not to use 
or threaten to .-e nuclear weapons against any member of the zone. 

III. Conventional Disarmament Issues 

. ^"discriminate Weapons : 'Ms resolution urges the third session of 
Che Diplomatic Conference on the Reaffirmation and Development of 
International Humanitarian Uw Applicable in Armed Conflicts (meeting 
in Geneva) to consider outlawing conventional weapons which are 
excessively injurious or (which) liave indiscriminate effects" 
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15. Chemical Weapons ; Urges a treaty prohibiting the development , pro- 
duction and stocking of all chemical weapons and on their elimination 
from the arsenals of all States. 

16. Mass Destruction Weapons ; Calls for a treaty to bo developed banning 
new typos of weapons of nuisi^ destruction. 

17. Climate and Environment : Tlio U. S, and the U, S, S, R, have submitted 
identical draft conventions forbidding any hostile use of climatic or^^ 
environmental modification. 'Hiis resolution noted "with satisfaction" 
this circumstance . 

IV. Procedural Issues 

18. World Disarmament Conference ; An Ad Hoc Committee on the World 
Disarmament Conference, has be.Mi meeting at New York, It has not 
agreed to convene a Preparatory Committee for a World Disarmament 
Conference. This resolution kept the Ad Hoc Committee alive and 
asked it to report to the next General Assembly. 

19. Military Expenditures : In 1973, the Soviet Union asked the five 

permanent members of the Security Council - China, France, U. S. S. R. , 
U. S. and U. - to make a reduction of the ten percent in their 
annual military expenditures. This 1975 resolution urged the U. S. 
ana che U. S. S. R. to carry out reductions of their military budgets, 
pending agreemCint among the other U. N. Security Council members. 

20. Economic and Social Consequences of the Arms Race : Calls for an 
updating of the 1971 report on this subject, by consultant-experts. 

21. Role of the United Nations : Called for a review of the U. No*s role 
to be made by an Ad Hoc Committee. This report will be submitted 

in July, 1976. 

22. The Disarmament Decade : The 1970 's were named a decade of disarmament. 
This resolution called on all member states to intensify their efforts 
on behalf of this decade which links development and disarmament, 

23. Disarmament Affairs Division of the U. N. ; This resolution called for 
strengthening this office within the U. S. Secretary-General's Office. 

24. Sea-Bed Treaty : The Treaty prohibiting weapons of mass destruction 
on the sea-bed is to be reviewed in May, 1977. This resolution 
assures preparation for the review conference. 
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* Edited from and based on a paper by Homer Jack entitled, ''Thirteen Out of 
Twenty-Five: The U. S. Disarmament Record at the 30th U. N. General 
Assembly**. The complete papter is available from the World Conference 
on Religion and Peace, 777 United Nations Plaza, New York, N. 10017, 
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15 (3^+79) 
(3'+75) 

21 (3^+63) 
(3i+62) 

Ih (3i+8UB) 
(3^+70) 

13 (3^+8^) 
2 {3hakE) 



*The U.o.S.R. announced tr.at it :iad intfjrid&d zo aoatain. 
@ ir put tj a vote would not hcive participated. 
#If put t-j a vote vculd have abstained . 
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Table 2. The Voting Record of 15 NATO States on the 25 Disaraament Resolutions. 
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* - Notified Secretariat vote should have been to abstain. 

# - Notified Secretariat vote should have been in affirmative. 
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Ways and Moa ns for StrenKthening the International 
Nuclear Weapon Non-Prol if erat ion Regime 

Report of a Policy Panel 
Established by the Association 
for the United Nations in the U, S. S. R. 



Vw turn from confrontation to detente is becoming to an ever greater 
.J..v...t; Lfio dominating trend in international relations. This is of paramount 
ir.i •cLnnc: for the al l-round strengthening of international security, for more 
r.-.,;:Ljtf ly curbiriR the arms race and, in the final analysis, for achieving 
gen<-iML and cotiiplcto disarmament. 

Al Che same time, however, the detente process has not attained the 
desired rate of development in all spheres. One of the main reasons hampering 
(nis ptocess is the danger of a possible proliferation of nuclear weapons. The 
rc-vlity of such a danger is above all due to the fact that reactionary, militarist 
and other forces exist in tlie world, which come out against the non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. It is also necessary to take into account that there is a 
steady growth of economic, scientific and technological opportunities for states 
to develop their own nuclear weapons and there is a growing need for nuclear 
sources of energy, capable of becoming the material basis for setting up a 
nuclear potential. 

These factors, under certain internatiorrational-political conditions may 
lead to the further spread of nuclear. weapons . The development of events in 
this dangerous direction would run counter not only to the trend of strengthening 
international security and cooperation, but also against the existing non- 
proliferation structure, elaborated with the participation of the majority of 
U. N. member-states, as well as against the efforts being exerted to limit the 
existing nuclear weapon arsenals. 

Today the strengthening of the nuclear weapon non-proliferation regime has 
become one of the important problems in the sphere of international relations 
There la a need for greater control so that assistance received by non-nuclear 
states, both through the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) or as a 
result of bilateral agreements, should not be used for developing nuclear arms. 
The Soviet U. N. Association Is of the opinion that the enhancement of the 
effectiveness tn the practical implementation of IAEA guarantees should be 
further developed at the forthcoming 1975 MPT Treaty Review Conference. 
Serious efforts in this sphere can result in greater stability to the detente 
process, in the relaxation and elimination of tensions existing in a number 
of regions, in the strengthening of international security, removing everything 
which gives rise to additional political and strategic uncertainties which 
threaten world peace. 
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The Treaty on the Noa- Pro 1 i Cera t ion of Mucluar Weapons Ulic MPT), wliicii 
was the result of taking into account the opinions of -i large iiumhor of :;taLos 
and which came into force in L970, has shown its vital importance and necessity. 
Its significance is today being still further enlianced under the cliangin^', i.nter- 
nationaL situation; in addition the Treaty is an important link In the Jiystem of 
measures aimed at reducing the danger of a nuclear war. We consider it a most 
urgent task to expand the number of Treaty participants, thai countries whicli 
have signed the Treaty become parties to the MPT, and that they conclude cor- 
responding control agreements with the IAEA. In otlier words, there is the urgent 
need for new efforts aimed at ci more effective and universal implementation of 
the NPT. One can expccr that all countries interested in preserving peace and 
the forthcoming NPT Review Conference will exert such efforts in order to still 
further strengthen the Treaty and thus make an important contribution to the 
consolidation of peace and international security, to rule out nuclear war. 

As we see it, the main \v?ays and means in solving this task are closely 
connected with making the process of detente irreversible. To achieve the 
irreversibility of detente, to supplement political detente v/ith a military 
detente, means to provide each country with firm confidence in its security. 
The active par ticipa tion of all states, big and small, nuclear and non-nuclear, 
in the solution of this paramount task will ensure a stable peace and inter- 
national security, will eliminate the incentives themselves both for increasing 
existing nuclear arsenals as well as their buildup by new countries. We consider 
it possible hero to limit ourselves to merely stating the obvious importance of 
detente for the non-proliferation problem, inasmuch as detente covers an exceed- 
ingly wide sphere. It is necessary to concentrate nvain attention on those ways 
and means for strengthening the non-proliferation regime directly linked witli 
the NPT. 

Safeguards System and IAEA Role 

The Soviet U. N, Association is of the opinion that the system of safe- 
guards set forth in Article III of the Treaty provides for ensuring reliable 
control that nuclear energy be used only for peaceful purposes. The Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency is successfully carrying out lis control functions. 
Tlie achievement of an agreement among the depository countrios, in accordance 
with which these countries would constantly inform the IAEA on envisaged supplies 
of nuclear materials to non-nuclear countries, would be of great importance. This 
would ensure that the IAEA has more favourable conditions for conducting its 
control functions. Considerable work has been carried out on standardi:^ation in 
applying safeguards, the modification of model complementary stipulations and 
supplements as regards installations, as well as in elaborating technical 
manuals on safeguards and a code of practical rules on their implementation. 

The existing system of safeguards could be further perfected with an eye 
to enhancing the effectiveness of non-proliferation. We consider it expedient 
in the technical sphere to improve the system of processing information on safe- 
guards, including the setting up of an automated system for processing data. 
Apparently, what Is known as the ''old" system of safeguards could be perfected 
and unified in order that it become more effective and econoinicaL. It Is 
necessary to ensure the receipt of absolutely reliable data on the expenditure 
,of nuclear materials, irrespective of the design of a particular plant. 
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Ilir pol itirni ;iKpccLs of porfoctiiig thc> svHtem of snfoguards, and first .■mkI 
lorcMiiosL tlu. siJcfcling up of Liu- conclusion of negotiations on the si^ninp of 
oiiiti-ol .•lyrooiiionls; bi-tweon the IAEA and a number of states, are of umlcMiiable 
niiportanc..-. It: is at present most urgent to c.v.pc>dite the Treaty ratification 
process on Che part of iiuratom non-nuclear countries, and in tlie first place hy 
tiM Federal Republic of Gernuiny and Italy, as well as hv Japan, and the -speediest 
cr,..M,m ,„(;o i,u-ce of the agreement between the lAliA and Euratom, 

_ The Soviet UN Association attaclies groat importance to the agreement reached 
in \ /e, between countries exporting fissionable nvaterials and special equipment 
oil the coming into force of the control mechanism in implementing Article 111, 
Paragraph 2 of the Non-I'roliferation Treaty, We highly appreciate the fact that 
not only parties to the NPT but also such countries as the FRG , Japan and Swit- 
zerland are participating in this agreement. This objectively f.i c i 1 i ta tes the 
strengthening of the Treaty and the expansion of the sphere ol: its activities 
Ihe participation in this agreement of all the main exporting countries both 
siHuatorus to the Treaty and those which are not party to the Treaty, could facil- 
itate tin. strengthening of the non-proliferation regime. 

An important problem is the physical protection of nuclear materials Tlie 
possibility of the theft of nuclear nviterial by diverse terrorist or^a ni r-a t ions 
int.-niaciona 1 gangster groups or even individuals, and their use of this material 
l"r political blackmail, extortion or other such purposes, should not be excluded 
.Suhversive acts at nuclear reactors should also not be ruled out. 

lAKA research in this sphere made it possible to elaborate special provisions 
to, the physical protection of nuclear materials and to provide corresponding 
recommendations at the request of countries. The IAEA provision on the physical 
protection of nuclear materials is as yet, however, not of an obligatory nature 
Ue consider that it is necessary to provide it with the strength of Jaw by intro- 
ducing coriesponding imendments to the national legislation of states or by 
concludiug a special international convention. It is important that corresi^ond ing 
losearcn be continued in order that the system of safeguards be as reliable as 
possible and, siimil tanoously , not violate the sovereign rights of states Taking 
into account the latter point, one can hardly consider realistic the proposals 
advanc-d hy certain states on setting up a special, i^.terna tioual organ which would 
•c 1,1 charge ol all nuclear iivaterials and would dispose of their use, as this would 
in- contrary to the principle of respecting the sovereign rights of states. 

As an incentive to increase the number of states party to the Treaty, we con- 
sider it important to step up IAEA activities in those spheres which are connected 
wita the implementation of Article IV of the Treaty, which envisages the widest 
cooperation of countries in the development of the application of'^nu-lear ener-y 
lor peacelul purposes. During, the past five-year period, a number of states have 
on a wider scale placed linancial means, inforirvation, materials, equipment and 

•■'^■^^■^ '''^ l^''^' cUsposal of the IAEA. This should play a posilive role 
HI laci 1 ,tat ..,o the developim^nt of peaceful nuclear power engineer i u'^ , psperiali- 
on II, e tern I ones ol non-nuclear weapon Treaty participants. The USSK talinc ' 
into accour.( the importance I I, is aspect, is rendering economic, srientifie and 
teehnoloR.ca assistance lo -i. , loping countries, both on a bilateral basis a. well 
s '-oug t e AHA. In 197^, Ihe Soviet Union increased its vc^luntarv conrriUiUon 
to tl,e r.-U,A technical assistance fund, in order that this contributinn be used for 
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the purcfiaric oL' nvicerials and oquipmont as well as for providing grants to sclctn- 
tists and spt-c ial i t s , in the first place to those developing countries whicli are 
member.^ of the lAKA and parties to the NPT. As lias already been pointed out, the 
problem of the accelerated development of nuclear power engineering is today of 
special ur^.5oncy. The task arises of elaborating safety norms and rules in building 
and opoL-atun^ alomic electric power stations. We consider that this task should 
be solved wi-tliia the lAKA framework with the participation of all interested 
countr i es , 

The Soviet UM Association favors that Article IV of the Treaty be fully used, 
llris would bo oi: great Importance for international cooperation in the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy , 

Peace f 1 1 1 :;ocl.e ar 1-xplosions 

T\\() {)roblem of peaceful nuclear explosions (PNEs) has lately become the subject 
of discussions, is this is part of the problem of the non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and has been included in the Treaty. On the one hand, a nuclear explosive 
device designated for peaceful purposes, from the technical point of view, does 
not differ in principle from the explosive device of a nuclear bomb. The Treaty, 
on the other hand, v;liile categorically banning ^ the development of nuclear xveapons 
and othcL' nuclear explosive devices in non-nuclear weapons states party to the 
Treaty, establishes, in accordance with Article V of the Treaty, that these states 
have th(^ riglit to potential benefits from any peaceful application of nuclear 
explosions. The above-mentioned article envisages that .services in conducting 
peaceful nuclear explosions in non-nuclear countries should be provided through 
an ap[)roprlate international body or pursuant to bilateral agreements, with the 
observation oi necessary procedures. 

Considerable work has already been carried out in implementing the stipulations 
of the above-mentioned NPT article concerning the practical rendering of services 
in the spiierc? of: peaceful nuclear explosions. In 1971 the UN General Assembly 
adopted a resolu*:ion which provided the IAEA with the role of that competent inter- 
national body capable of fulfilling the functions of an international agency in 
using nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes. In accordance with this and other 
UM resolutions, as well as the stipulations of NPT Article V, the IAEA has draw 
up provisions for the international inspection of peaceful nuclear explosions, 
as well as tlie procedures by which the Agency shall fulfill the functions of a 
corresponding International organ. In September, 1974, the Board of Directors 
adopted a decision to set up within the IAEA framework a special department on 
peaceful nuclear explosions. All this shows that the IAEA is already today actu- 
ally that international body which is prepared to discharge responsible functions 
in organu'.inij: ;mu1 conducting peaceful nuclear explosions. 

At tlu^ same time, the problem '>f defining the corresponding international body 
has as yet not been fully resolved. The Soviet UN Association is of the opinion 
that iUc MPT Treiity Review Conference should in a positive manner consider this 
question in fav'or of the IAEA. It also considers it important to continue the 
• study, ol' seiont i fi c, technological, .and .economic aspects pf peaceful, nuclear explo- 
sions, including security norms and criteria when conducting such explosions, to 
complete tlic elaboration of documents rictermining the procedure for providing non- 
nuclear countries with services for nueiear explosions and the conditions for 
conduct I ng PNEs , 
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Tlir cuiiilng and ct-ssaLlon of Llic 
iui|)i>ri aiK-e in sol ving the problem 
c o r r e fi p ( M 1 ( I i [ n n d o r L a 1-; i n g s o J ; si: a t e s 
V I. . 



vniclear arms race is of exceedingly great 
the non-proL ifcra t Lon of nuclear arms. The 
parties to the NPT are contained in Article 



It is quite understandable that tlie nuc Icar-wea pen states party to the 
Treaty l)ear the niain responsibility in carrying out tlie stipulations of the 
aliove article. This, however, does not remove tlie responsibility of other 
countrios. It should he recalled that the Soviet Union's proposal on convenin-^ 
a World DLsarmarnorit Conference was aimed at drawing all countries into activities 
concerning the solution of <] ' >>-':;;imont problems. This proposal has as yet not 
been carriud out due to i-^ t. i.i stance of a number of states. 

It is to be regretted that ns yet necessary support is lacking as far as a 
number of other Soviet initiatives are concerned which, in the final analysis, 
would also considerably facilitate the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
The ten per cent reduc t ion in the military budgets of the permanent members 'of 
the U. N, Security Council, proposed by the Soviet Union, could also play an 
important role. On the one hand, it would be a real step towards ending the 
arms race, including the nuclear arms race, which would be in accord with the 
interests of not only the great powers but of the small powers as well. On 
tiio other hand, the allocation of part of the savings for rendering assistance 
to developing countries would stimulate their peaceful and not military develop- 
ment and would facilitate the strengthening of the peace policy of these countries. 
When considering matters from this point of view, the doubts raised by a number 
ot Security Council members have a negative effect on disarmament, including the 
prevention of the spread of nuclear weapons. The Soviet U. N. Association is 
of the opinion that a wider political approach is necessary in appraising the 
importance of reducing military budgets, also having in mind its influence on 
preventing the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

The soLiition of the non-proliferation problem may to a considerable degree 
also facilitate the attainment of positive results in the discussion in the'' 
United Nations of the Soviet proposal to prohibit actions influencing the 
environment and clinuite for military and other purposes as being incompatible 
with the interests of ensuring international security and the well-being and 
health of people. The setting up of nuclear-free zones in different regions 
of tile world could he of great importance- 

The [J. S. S. R. and the U. S. A., fulfilling obligations proceeding from 
the stipulations of Article VI of the Treaty, have in recent years exerted con- 
siderable efforts in the sphere of restricting nuclear arms. The Soviet- 
Amorican 1972-1974 treaties in the sphere of the limitation of strategic arms, ^ _ 
the Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear War, and the Treaty on the Limitation 
of Underground Nuclear Weapon Tests are in accord with the general policy of 
^strengthening peace and international security. An important initiative was 
also the Soviet-American agreement .to consider in the Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament (CCD) the possibility of concluding an'international convention 
deal in;.' with the mofil dangerous, lethal moans of chemical warfare. It stands to 
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reason that these are only the first steps towards general and complete disarma- 
ment, that further efforts of the two largest nuclear powers are necessary, but 
that they should be supplemented by the efforts of the other nuclear countries 
a s we 1 1 . 

It is our opinion that a quick agreement between the U. S. S. R. and the 
U. S. A. on the next two problems on the agenda - on the problem under dis- 
cussion within the framework of SALT II, and that of the complete ending of 
nuclear weapon tests - would be of great importance in ensuring the success of 
the NPT Review Conference, as well as for non-proliferation in general. The 
Soviet U. N. Association highly appraises the agreement reached in Vladivostok 
between the U. S. S. R. and the U. S. A. on the principles on which a new 
agreement on the limitation of strategic offensive arms will be elaborated. 
The Association fully supports the idea of a general and a complete ending of 
nuclear weapon tests. 

Finally, the problem of security guarantees. The interest of non-nuclear 
countries in guarantees in case of a nuclear attack or threat of such an attack 
is quite understandable. 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty facilitates a higher level of security for all 
states, the non-nuclear countries included. Security guarantees are further 
supplemented by the well-known U. S. Security Council Resolution 255, under which 
the Security Council and in the first place its permanent members possessing 
nuclear weapons are to act immediately in accordance with their commitments under 
the U. N. Charter in case of an aggression in which nuclear weapons are employed 
or there is a threat of such an aggression against a non-nuclear weapon state. 

New steps were taken after 1968 within the U. N. framework on strengthening 
international security, including the security of non-nuclear countries. In 
1972, on the initiative of the Soviet Union, the XXVII Session of the U. N. 
General Assembly adopted a resolution in which, on behalf of U. N. member 
countries, "the renunciation of the threat or the use of force in all its forms 
and manifestations in international relations in accordance with the U. N. 
Charter and the permanent prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons," was 
solemnly declared. The resolution also contained recommendations that "the 
Security Council most speedily take measures for the full realization of the 
General Assembly's statement." The Soviet U. N. Association considers it 
necessary to call attention to the fact that these measures have as yet not 
been taken by the Security Council. 

The Soviet-American Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear War is a 
weighty contribution in providing security safeguards. This agreement played 
a major role in strengthening international security. This agreement should 
not be undermined by unilateral actions, contradicting its spirit and letter, 
such as the conception of a "limited strategic war", which is being advocated 
by certain political figures in the U. S. A. All countries should have full 
confidence in the resolution of the two great powers not to allow any nuclear 
wars - big or small. 

The Soviet U„ N. Association considers it most important that other nuclear 
states also undertake such commitments as regards the prevention of nuclear war. 
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In this case, the guarantee of international security would be considerably 
strengthened The relaxation of international tensions taking place, the energetic 
efforts by the majority of U. N. member countries on strengthening the non- 
proliferation regime, the concentration. of U. N. efforts on upholding tlie aims 
and principles of the United Nations - all this should create the necessary 
prerequisites for a reliable solution of the non-proliferation problem. The 
coordinated approach of the U. S. S. R. and the U. S. A. in solving this problem, 
including at the forthcoming review conference, is viewed as being of great 
importance. The agreement reached in Vladivostok at the working meeting of the 
leaders of the U. S. S. R. and the U. S. A. on the importance and need for 
serious efforts in averting the spread of nuclear weapons creates the necessary 
basis for the joint actions of the great powers in further strengthening the non- 
prollreration regime. 

We are glad to see detente progressing. But we know that its further 
progress is impossible without the stubborn and tireless struggle of all peace- 
loving forces and different non-governmental organizations against those whose 
activities undermine peace and are fraught with danger of war. The Soviet and 
American U. N. Associations can and must make their contribution and encourage 
the struggle for non-proliferation. Tt seems expedient in this connection to 
prepare and publish a joint memorandum on feasible ways of solving this problem 
and make it possible for all the participants of the forthcoming review confer- 
ence in Geneva and for the United Nations Organization to study the memorandum. 
It might be also expedient to discuss a possibility of making the question of 
ways and means to strengthen the NPT an item on the agenda of the XXV Plenary 
Assembly of the World Federation of United Nations Associations to be convened 
in Moscow in the Fall of 1975. 

It is clear that non-proliferation of nuclear weapons is a long-term 
problem which cannot be solved without urgent and active common efforts of all 
states and all progressive people of the world. It is necessary to make pos- 
sible a continuing exchange of opinions on the ways and means to solve the 
problem taking into consideration the results of the pending conference and 
probable changes in international relations. This decade, designated by the 
United Nations as the Decade of Disarmament, should be marked with intense 
public activities and actions of all peace-loving forces with the aim of 
stopping the arms race and establishing lasting peace on our planet. 

To ensure progress in disarmament and peaceful uses of atomic energy to 
raise the role of the United Nations in ensuring peace and international security - 
such are the immediate tasks of progressive peoples of the world. To carry out 
these tasks means to create conditions for strengthening the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty and for the further development of international relations in the spirit 
of mutual understanding and universal peace. 
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COMPREHENSIVE ACTION STRATEGY FOR THE SECOMD HALF OF THE DISARMAMENT DECADE 



Introduction 

1. The General Assembly in declaring the Disarmament Decade (2602 (XXIV)) 
requested the Conference of the Committee on Disarmament to work out a Compre- 
hensive Program of Disarmament. A draft submitted by six States v;as considered 
by the General Assembly (2661 (XXV)) and referred to th= Conference of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament for its further work. This Program remains the most 
inclusive agenda for disarmament and constitutes one basis of the following 
Comprehensive Action Strategy. 

2. This Strategy should embrace not only the x^7ork of the Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament, but all negotiations and other discussions on this 
issue in whatever forum and form they may take place. 

3. This Strategy should include effective procedures in order to facilitate 
the coordination of such negotiations and other discussions and ensure that the 
U. N. General Assembly be kept informed of their progress so as to permit the 
proper performance of its functions, including constant review and reappraisal 

of progress. 

4. The term, disarmament, in this Strategy is used as a generic term which 
encompasses and may designate any type of measures relating to the matter, whether 
they are measures for the prevention, the limitation, the reduction, or the 
elimination of armaments, or the reduction of military forces and expenditures. 

Ob jective 

The aim of the Action Agenda is to achieve tangible progress in order that 
the goal of General and Complete Disarmament under effective international control 
may become a reality in a world in which international control may become a 
reality in a world in which international peace and security prevail, and economic 
and social justice are attained. 

Principles 

A. The measures in this Strategy should be carried out in accordance with the 
Joint Statement of Agreed Principles for Disarmament Negotiations of September, 
1961 (1722(XVI)), taking into account all new elements and possibilities in this 
area, including obligations undertaken in various treaties on disarmament and 
relevant U. N. resolutions. 

1. The goal is General and Complete Disarmament, with war no longer an 
instrument for settling international problems. Such disarmament must be 
accompanied by the establishment of reliable procedures for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes according to the principles of' the Charter of the U. N. 

2. All measures should be balanced so that at no time could any State or 
group of States gain military advantage and that security is ensured equally for 
all. 
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3« All measures should be imp 1 . lucMited undor such strict: and ofCcctive 
international control as would provide adoquato assurance that all parties arc 
honoring their obligations. 

4. Progress in disarmament should be accompanied by measures to strengthen 
institutions for maintaining peace and the settlement of international disputes 
by peaceful means. An international peace force should ensure that the U, 

can effectively deter or suppress any tlireat or use of arms in iolation of the 
purposes and principles of the U. N. 

5. The widest possible agreement should be achieved and implemented at the 
earliest possible date. Agreement on intcriin measures should be undertaken with- 
out prejudicing progress on agreement on the total program and in such a way that 
these measures would facilitate and form part of that program. 

B. Recent experience has led to general agreemGnt on the following additional 
principles : 

1. While both conventional and nuclear disarmament must proceed in 
balanced fashion, first priority should be given to the elimination of nuclear, 
chemical, biological and other weapons of mass destruction. 

PolitiCcii settlements and discirmament agreements are closely inter- 
r^,' laced and both must be pursued concurrently* 

3. Security and disarmmcMit are closely interrelated and both must be 
pursued concurrently. 

4. Every effort should l)c made in concluding disarmament agreements not 
to prejudge or prejudice juridical or other unresolved issues in any outside 
field. 

5. Every effort sliould be made in concluding disarmament agreements not 
to affect adversely the scientific, tccfniol ogical or economic future of States. 

KlemenLs of the Agenda 

A. General and Complete Disarmament 

1. The goal of General and Complete I) i sarn:.Limcn t is that all States will 
have at their disposal only such non-nuclear armaments, forces, facilities and 
establishments as are agreed to he necessary to maintain internal order and 
protect the personal security of cltixiens. States shall support and provide 
agreed nvinpower for a N. peace force. 

2. The program for General and Complete Disarmament shall contain the 
necessary provisions, with respect to the military establishment of every 
nations, for 

a. The disbanding of armed f orce^^ » the dismantling of military 
estab I Isliments , including bases, tlie cessation of the production of armaments 
as well as their liquidation or conversion to peaceful uses; 

b. The elimination of all stockpiles of nuclear, chemical, biological 
and other weapons of nuss destruction, and the cessation of the production of 
such weapons; 
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c. The cl LminatLcni oL' all moans oL del Lvery of weapons of nuiss 
dcs triict ion ; 

d. The abolition of organiv.a t ions and Institutions designed to 
organize tl\e military efforts of States, the cessation of military training and 
the closing of all military institutions; and 

e. The discontinuance of military «,?xponditures . 

3. The program for General and Complete Disarmament should be implemented 
in an agreed sequence, by stages, until it Is completed, with each measure and 
stage carried out within specified time-limits. Transition to a subsequent stage 
in the process should take placo upon a review of the implementation of measures 
included in the preceeding stage and upon a decision tliat all such measures have 
been implemented and verified and that any additional verification arrangements 
required for measures in the ,.oxt stage are, when appropriate, ready to operate. 

4. All measures of General and Complete Disarmiiment should be balanced so 
that at no stage of the implementation of the treaty could any State or groups 
of rtates gain military advantage and that security is ensured equally for all. 

5. During and after the liapicn' ' i.on of General and Complete Disarmament, 
the most thorough control should be ciscd, tlio nature and extent of such 
control depending on the requiremc v. verification of the disarmament measures 
being carried out in each stage. i implement inspection and control, an inter- 
national disarmament organization it'. Uuling all parties to the agreement -hould 

be created within the framework of the U. N. This organisation and its inspectors 
should be assured unrestricted access without veto to all places, as necessary 
for the purpose of effective verification. 

B. fUimination of Nuclear, Chemical and Biological Weapons 

The following measurcjs, and others, have been proposed in various disarma- 
ment forums and discussions. They are not listed in the order of tlieir priority 
or Importance and they are not of equal importance. The achievement of one or 
more measures should be a stimulus Lo agree on further measures. 

1. The banning of all underground nuclear weapon tests. 

2. The prohibition of tiu^ use of nuclear weapons against non-nuclear- 
weapon States. 

3. The prohibition of the first use of nuclear weapons, 

4. The prohibition of the use, or Lho throat to use, nuclear weapons. 

The drastic, balanced reducLion of nuclear strategic weapons in tlie 
stockpiles of the IJ. S. and the IJ. S. S. R. 

6. Tlie cessation of production of fissionable matiM-ial for military 
purposes and the transfer of existing stocks to civilian uses. 
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m.ck.-!; nnl" and improvcum-nt of cho safeguards on tl.e sale or use of 

m.ck.ar nuCortaLs ..n poacolul nuclear reactors and of onLlre nucloar systems. 

8. A froe.o or limitation on the deployment of a. I types of nuclear weapons. 
nucLe!;-wIa;or?^e::%':ne:? ^'^"^""^""'^ '''' establishment of additional 

10. A moratorium on peaceful nuclear explosions, 
woapii; oI'mas^rdes::;::i:r'"^ development and manufacture of new types of 
chemical w'ea'po;:'"''''"" development, production and stockpiling of all 

n. The prohibition of the use of napalm and other incendiary weapons. 

or innic't''unno°''';"°" rf °' ^^^-^"^''""^ ^'^i'^'' ^'-'^ indiscriminate 

or LULiLct unnecessary suffering. 

The p/ohibition of the development, production and stocknilinH of all 

C. Conventional Weapons 

The followins measures, and others, have been m-oposed in various dlsarma- 
ment lorums and discussions. They are not listed in tl,e orde^ of the r Pr tv 
or importance and they are not of equal importance. The ach evement ^ one o^ ' 
more measures should be a stimulus to agree on further measure! 

and til; oIoL'aoojy ^" ^ ^ ^"'^ °^ ^'^ -'^^^-y l-rposes of the soa-bed 

2. The establishment of ceilings on the level and types of conventionil 
armaments and the number of armed forces. conventional 

or th^rerion"fnr;Y"' ^^^'^'^---^ " ^he initiative of the States 

or LIU region for the preventLon and limitation of armame-cs. 

5. Wltlulrawal of ttoop., luul tu,m Cuoigi, Uti- i.fn- i.os . 
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1. An Interna :to\ial agreement which in phases would eliminate the sale 
and gift of arms. 

D, Adherence to and Implementation of Existing Instruments 

1. The multilateral treaties so far agreed in disarmament can be listed 

as follows: - " 

a. The Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous or Other Gases, and of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare of 1925. 

b. llie Antarctic Treaty of 1959, 

c. The Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapon Tests in the Atmosphere, in 
Outer Space and Under Water of 1963. 

d. The Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities of States in 
the Exploration and Use of Outer Space, including the Moon and other Celestial 
Bodies of 1967. 

e. The Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America 
and its two additional Protocols of 1967. 

f . The Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons of 1968. 

g. The Treaty on the Prohibition of ^he Emplacement of Nuclear Weapons 
and other Weapons of Mass Destruction on the Sea-bed and the Ocean Floor and in 
Subsoil Thereof of 1971. 

h. Convention on the Prohibition of the Development, Production and 
St^ockpiling of Bacteriological (Biological) and Toxin Weapons and their 
Destruction of 1972. 

2. States which have not yet adhered to any or all of the above treaties 
are urged to do so without further delay. Particular attention should be paid 
by all States to the fulfillment of the obligations contained in and arising 
from these treaties, to the review conferences provided for in some of them, and, 
where appropriate, to the adoption of measures intended to complete them. The 
entry into force of a treaty is the beginning rather than the end of an effective 
effort. 
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A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE UN GFNFRAr 
ASSEMBLY DEVOTED TO DIsiAMENT^ 



Homer A. JACK* 



Assembly and how can it he convened? 

Article 20 ol ihc UN Charter provides for the 
convenmg of special sessions of the General As 
sembh II .ndicates that such a session can Xc 
convened by the Secretary^ieneral at the request 
S a of a majority of Member 

State . The Rules of Procedure of the General As- 
sembly make a distinction between an emergency 
pcc.al session, which can be convened withfn 24 
l»ours by the Secretar>-General under certain con- 
cJrtioris. and a regular special session. The latter can 
also be convened upon the request of a single 
Member State with the concurrence of a majority 
of Member States. Since convening a special session 
IS a procedural matter, the vote of any nine members 
of the Security Council is sufficient or indeed it 
can be convened by the request of a single Member 
State without reference to the Security Council 
but with agreement by a majority of States 
members of the General Assembly. 

2. How many special sessions of the General 
Assembly have been held? 

In addition to several emergency special sessions, 
there have been seven (regular) special sessions 
between 1947 and 197.S. The first was in April/May 
947 on Palestine and t!»e second was in April/Mav 
^48 on Ihc snme subject. The third was in August 
196J on Tunisia. The fourth was in Mav/June 1963 
on the tinancinl siuiation facing the world organi/n- 
Mon. The tilil) in April/June 1%7 was on peace- 
keepir.j; operniions. The sixth in April/Mav 1974 was 
devoted to the establishment of n new international 
oLonnmic order The seventh in Scpiemher I97.S 
drsCVr^sed dfevelopnicni and internationol .ccononuL- 
cooperation. 



3. As r2 special session ^encnillv preferable 
to a world conferoice? 

In recent years the UN system has sponsored 
successful world conferences on environment 
(Stockholm m 1972). population (Bucharest in 1974) 
food (Rome in 1974). women /Mexico City in 1975)' 
and habit.U (Vancouvev in 1976), While these have 
siTved to focus world attention on these global 
problems, they often entailed new modalities which 
nlready existed within the Secretariat and the tradi 
hons of Jie Cental Assen«bly. Tluis in recent years 
tjhere have been proposaK n., selieiliile future world 

• Dr. J«ck js Secrelai-yGencrnl of the World 
Conference of Religion and Peace, an international 

wmi^'p'm^^^^ in consultative status 

wiin t-LU^uc.. He was an observer to the First 

^rTi!^'Z'%^^^^^^ Nnn.Allgncd States at Bel. 

gnidc in 196 which fIrM proposed a Special Session 
devoted to iJuamiamcnt. 



conferences on major global issues within the UN 
system as special sessions of tJie General Assembly. 
4. What has been the history of convenini^ 
a World Disarmament Conference? 

The first Summit meeting of the heads of non- 
aligned States at Belgrade in 1961 called for a Special 
Session or a World Disarmament Conference. The 
Second Summit at Cairo in 1964 urged a World 
Disarmament Conference, The 1965 General Assemblv 
adopted a resolution to this end, but it was not 
implemented. The Soviet Union resurreeted the idea 
m 1971 and in 1972 a Special Commmittee was 
established to try to make the idea acceptable to 
the two States opposed, China and the USA, This 
Committee never met. for political rea.sons. but an 
Ad Hoc Committee on a World Disarmament Con- 
"io^? "^^bJished by the 27th General Assembly 
in ly/J, This has continued meeting and will make 
Its third report to the 31st General Assembly in 
September. 1976, HoWever. China and the U SJV 

"p^'^'u, ' i^'l^^'^'y ^° early convening 

or a World Disarmament Conference and so far it 
has been agreed that even a preparatory committee 
wiJI not be established unless or until all nuclear 
Powers «ngree. 



5. How did the proposal for a Special Session 
ae^^ntcu io disarmament originate? 

Yugoslavia initialed a discussion of the desirab- 
Hit} of a Special Session at a meeting of foreign 
rnroisters of Non-aligned Slates at Peru in August 
1975. This meeting in its statement. Political Declara- 
Hon, and Sirateffv unanimously approved this para- 
«raph (number 114); "If it becomes evident that ii 
will not be possible to convene a World Disarma- 
mcnt Conference, the Foreign Ministers consider 
that a Special Session of the General Assembly of 
the U.N. devoted to disarmament issues should be 
convened as proposed in the Declaration of the 
First Summit Conference of Non-Aligned Countries" 
The proposal for a Special Session was echoed 
during the 30th General Assembly, both in the general 
debate and in the First Committee. It was further 
reflected in the Ad Hoc Committee on the Review 
of the Role of the U.N. in the Field of Disamamcnt. 



6. What arc the advantages of a Special Ses sion 
aevotea to disar}fuuuent? 

Most poisons concerned with disarmanuMil lodas 
uuiild prefer the eaily covening of a World Dis- 
arnianient ConfercMicc. However, if the impasse is 
to contmue. .nterim nicasures and alternatives are 
being considered. Of the sev.ml interim measures. 
* Special Session appears attractive U,r ai leas' 
the loKowmp leasons? 
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ft, A Sjiccial Session would result in the presence, 
«ailiough this cannot absolutely be guaranteed, of 
•U nuclear Powers, including China and the U.bA. 
They arc unlikely to boycott a Special Session. 

b. A Special Session could serve to give world 
focus to disarmament, almost in the way a World 
Disarmameni Conference is conceived, 

c If a Special Session is "successful", it could 
serve as a stimulus for convening a World Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

Thus Member Stales need not be in the position 
ol favoring cither a World Disarmament Conference 
or a Special Session. They could favor a Special 
Session of the General Assembly devoted lo disarma- 
mcnt, held soon, as a step toward the convening 
of a World Disarmament Conference, held .soon 
thereafter. 



9. How would a Specinl Sessio}i he organized? 

It is much too early to suggest any but the 
broadest pariimctcrs of such i\ session. A Preparatory 
Committee would be cstaljlishcd by the General 
Assembly and meet for perhaps 18 months, giving 
an int<;rim report to the 32nd General Assembly 
in 1977. The Special Sc^si^n would probably be 
held at Ileadqiiarters in New York, but not neces- 
sarily so — if a host country would provide the 
extra costs to the U.N. (Belgrade might conceivably 
be a venue it not New York). The duration would 
'•e three or, at most, four weeks. The time might 
t>c between February and August 1978. There would 
be pressures for the Special Session to act by 
unanimity. There would be a request that it be 
convened on a Ministerial level. 



7. V/hat would be some of the purposes of a 
Special Session? 

a To focus world attention and world public 
opinion on the necessity of disarmament to meet 
the continuing threat of the arms race A result 
v«mld be to create greater politic.^ will fur d,s- 
armament in all States. 

b To stimulate international action to make 
dlMinnament more likely, especially the creat.on 
of better world security, including permanent U.N. 
peace-keeping machinery. 

c To develop a comprehensive program on 
dismrmament, reaffirming the goal of general and 
oompletr lisantiament and indicating the collateral 
»tep« necessary to reach its first stage. 

d To adopt steps for a major strengthening of 
ti«. Tin in the field of disarmament, b«yond any 
Stia^^elsu^ recommended by Uie Aa Hoc Coo. 
mUtec to RcTitw the RoU of the U^. n the Field 
of Disarmament and adopted by the 31st General 
Assembly. 

c To recommend the organization of a pre- 
paratoi7 committee for a World Disarmament Con- 
ference. 



8. What would a Special Session not do? 

The objective of a Special Session is not to 
convene a World Disarmament Conference by another 
name It is to constitute a bridge to convemng a 
World Disarmament Confcrenee. However, some of 
the objectives of a World Dis^umanient Conference 
could be fulfilled by holding a successful bpecia 
Session. U is not initially expected that a Specuil 
Session would accomplish the tollowmg: 

a. To announce agreement on at least one eol- 
lateral disiirmament item. 

b To create a new. muUilaterai negotiating; 
forum for disarmament in which all nuclear States 
and other mllitarilysignlficanl Powers would par 
tlcipatc. 



10. What are likely next steps in convenini^ 
a Special Session? 

The Summit Meeting of Heads of State of 
Non-Aligned Countries at Sri Lanka in August 1976 
will discuss the proposal for a Special Session, and 
it appears likely to be endorsed unless there is 
progress tcjward creating at least a preparatory com- 
mittee for a World Disarmament Conference — 
which appears very unlikely. 

During the 31st General Assembly — especially 
if the Non-Aligned Summit endorses a Special 
Session and if the third report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the World Disarmament Conference 
registers no progress — there will be increasing 
support to set up machinery to convene a Special 
Session. 

The Soviet Union is now very critical of efforts 
to convene a Special Session, asserting that a World 
Disarmament Conference should be convened instead 
and a Special Session would only detract from it. 
Some of the Western States, but especially the 
U.S.A., at present appear to have "no position" on 
a Specirl Session but give the same reasons for 
opposing it as they do for opposing a World 
Disarmament Conference. The position of China is 
not yet clear. 

At this writing, it appears that the 31st General 
Assembly will ovenvhelmingly endorse the convening 
of a Special Session. The General Assembly might 
set up a Preparatory' Committee, It is felt that tho 
(lato (>f a Special Session will not be until W78. 
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Arms Control and the Reduction of Tensions 

In addition to (h^ beneficial effects nnentioned 
above, arms control efforts nnay also contribute to 
reducing international political tensions. By encour- 
aging countries to abandon military postures which 
appear threatening to their neighbors, arms control 
efforts can encourage the resolution of underlying 
political differerr:es. By facilitating agreement on the 
fundamentals uf an equitable military balance, arms 
control can ease or even eliminate the tensions that 
result from efforts lo achieve small and transitory 
advantages. Finally, the process of negotiation itself 
can stimulate more intense attention to basic politi- 
cal problems and improve communication between 
adversaries. 

None of these results are certain, hovyever. Relax- 
ation of tension can be deceptive if fundamental 
sources of conflict are only temporarily concealed. 
Agreements can lead to mistrust if mutual confi- 
dence cannot be established. And communication 
can be used lo mislead as well as to inform. But true 
dialogue, undorstanding and the trust that a long 
experience of faithful compliance with agreements 
can create are important products as well as ingredi- 
ents of the arms control process. 

Still, arms limitation alone is not enough to reduce 
the principal causes of antagonism in the world. 
These antagonisms are typically the cause of arms 
competition rather than its result. Arms control must 
therefore be a part of an overall strategy which 
seeks to resolve underlying causes of tension where 
possible, and at least to reduce the frequency and 
severity of confrontations in situations where ten- 
sions persist. As Secretary of Stale Kissinger has 
declared, "an equilibrium based on constant con- 
frontations and mortal antagonisms will ultimately 
end in cataclysm. ' 

Unilateral vs. Cooperative Arms Control 

Although the term "unilateral disarmament" 
arouses justifiable skepticism, some unilateral arms 
control measures can promote both national and 
global security. They may be unilateral actions by 
which we reduce the risks of accidental use of our 
own weapons or reduce Ihe possibility that anolher 
country might be templed to attack us. For this 
reason we have introduced a wide range of techni- 
cal devices designed lo eliminate the possibility thai 
one of Dur nuclear weapons could be fired by 
accident or without authorisation. For this reoson. 
too. we have invesled enormous sums of money 
foreclose the possibility lhat n surprise attack might 
cripple our nuclear deterrent forces, in order to 
discourage the loaders of other countries from think- 
ing, even in a i^ovorc crisis, Ifiat war is proforable lo 
negotiation rLM>rlnt:.>a tro,o Arms Conir 
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Beyond these unilateral measures, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment sees other steps that could reduce the risks 
of war, but these require the active cooperation of 
potential adversaries and thus require arms control 
agreements. Large-scale reduction of forces is an 
important step that cannot be simply unilateral, but 
must be reciprocated by potential adversaneo. The 
ABM question had to be resolved by an explicit 
agreement or not at all. Simply giving up our own 
ABM system and permitting the Soviet Union to 
continue with its program would have been harmful 
to our national security. Agreed and equivalent 
limitations on American and Soviet ABM programs 
made it possible to avoid large investments In 
missile defenses (and countervailing offensive 
forces) whose effect might have been solely to 
neutralize one another. 

If cooperative arms control of this kind is to 
succeed in maintaining and improving U.S. security, 
it is essential that we have confidence that other 
countries are living up to their commitments. Such 
arms control requires adequate means of verifica- 
tion. Unless we can establish confidence that agree- 
ments are being respected, arms control generates 
mistrust and fear, ultimately worsening tensions. 

Negotiations vs. Unilateral Initiatives 

Cooperative arms control is more complicated 
and difficult than unilateral measures, not only be- 
cause of . the requirement, fo^r^ verification but also 
because of the difficulty of negotiation. International 
arms control negotiation is frequently a protracted, 
even painful, process. Persuasion and discussion 
are helpful, but rarely sufficient by themselves to 
achieve agreement on complex and controversial 
matters involving supreme national interests. 

Effective negotiations require lhat the United 
States maintains sufficient strength and mome Mtim 
in its arms programs to impress its barQ/ ning 
opponents that the benefits of coopomlion ouJwoigh 
the risks of competition This means that decisions 
ibout our own force pOsSlure sornelimos must be 
aken wilh a view to the likc^ly effect on tho nogotin- 
lons, more specifically that we nviko cIlmi what we 
vill i negotiations fail It mo.n'^. dlso. Iliat we 
nusi oe prepared to resist prnssuror. tjy olhor 
countries designed to extract unwairantod concos- 
.ions from iho UiiiUaI Slates, oven if Ihis m.-^istaru^e 
sometimes makes nogotiations piolractod and i:on- 
lonlions. 
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Thus It seems worth asking whether another way 
might not achieve results more quickly, avoiding the 
undesired secondary effects of prolonged negotia- 
tions Could more be accomplished by having the 
United States take the lead unilaterally in reducing 
or limiting our military forces, and thereby encourag- 
ing other countries to follow our good example"? In 
fact, this technique has been tried in the past. How 
well does it work? 

On November 25, 1969 the United States look an 
important unilateral initiative when President Nixon 
announced that the United Slates was abandoning 
any use of biological or bacteriological weapons. 
This American initiative was followed by the signing, 
on April 10.1972. of the Biological Weapons Con- 
vention, a treaty banning development, production 
and stockpiling of such weapons. 

In announcing its intention to refrain from basing 
weapons in outer space, the United States also 
opened the way for an eventual treaty on this 
subject. On September 5. 1962. Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Gilpatric announced that we did not intend 
"to place any weapons of mass destruction In outer 
space"- and expressed hope that the Soviet Union 
would similarly refrain. Although there was no Soviet 
response for more than a year, the Soviet Union did 
later join in supporting the "no orbiting" resolution in 
the U.N. General Assembly and ultimately signed 
the Treaty on the Use of Outer Space on January 
27, 1967. By limiting military competition in outer 
space, this treaty should help to forestall the devel- 
opment of weapons which might reduce warning of 

nuclear attack while being highly vulnerable tt,om- 
selves. 

One successful unilateral initiative actually oc- 
curred during wartime. During World War II, al- 
though neither the United States nor Japan were 
parties to the Geneva Protocol prohibiting the use of 
poison gas. President Roosevelt declared that we 
would not be the first to use chemical weapons. 
(Only in January 1975 did the United States ratify 
the Geneva Protocol.) Except for isolated uses by 
Japan against China, chemical weapons were not 
used in the war. even in situations where they might 
have had some marginal military utility.' 

While some unilateral initiatives to restrain arms 
competition have been successful, there have been 
noteworthy failures as well. On April 26, 1965. U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations Adiai Ste\/enson 
observed that: 

by rTHd- lOBfi iho Unitod Stales will have in«ictivniod or 
(Josiruved Ov».'r ?,000 9-47 bombor typG nircrafi In nddi- 
lion. Iho Unitud Slnlos will moke a reduction dunng 1965 m 
\t)v number oi 0-5? heavy bomber aircraft in the existing 
operational forcos Theso reductions also will be accorrr 
plif.hod by Iho doRtruclion ol aifcratt. Moreover, the United 
Slalom now olfln lo forgo Ihe construction of Somo Minutornan 
missiles which wwre inctudtKJ in our plans, as well as further 
incronionls of such rnissilos for tho luiuro 
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Ambassador Stevenson called on other nations to 
reciprocate, declaring that these were "examples of 
restraint on the part of a nation which is capable, as 
I am sure everyone here knows, of far greater 
military production. ' In an interview that same 
month. Secretary of Defense McNamara asserted 
that the Soviet rate of expansion today is not suc^i 
as to allow them even to equal, much less exceed, 
our own 1970 force ... the Soviets have decided 
that they have lost the quantitative race, and they 
are not seeking to engage us in that contest . . . 
there is no indication that the Soviets are seeking to 
develop a strategic nuclear force as large as ours." 
, Unfortunately, the Soviet Union failed to show the 
restraint for which Ambassador Stevenson had 
hoped and which Secretary McNamara had pre- 
dicted. Ambassador Tsarapkin instead attacked the 
American step-by-step approach and asserted that 
"the question can be solved only in the context of 
the total destruction of all delivery vehicles and the 
total destruction of nuclear weapons." It is only now, 
a decade later, after difficult negotiations and an 
unrelenting Soviet strategic buildup, that long term 
limits on strategic offensive forces finally seem in 
sight . 

Experience suggests that unilateral initiatives are 
not effective In changing positions on issues where 
there is basic disagreement. For several years in the 
1960's, American officials publicly urged the benefits 
of mutual lestraint in ABM deployment. In an Inter- 
view on February 15, 1967, then Secretary of De- 
fense McNarnara stated his belief that the introduc- 
tion of ABM systems "would be wasteful" and ihat 
"it would actually increase the risk to both of the 
parties were they to deploy anti-ballistic missile 
systems." 

The Soviet view at that time was quite different. In 
response to whether a moratorium on ABM develop- 
ment was possible. Premier Kosygin stated rather 
emphatically at a London news conference on Feb- 
ruary 9. 1967: 

.1 think that a defensive system, which prevents attack. 
IS not a cause of the arms race but represents a factor 
preventing the death of people At present the theory is 
current jn some places ihat one should develop whichever 
system is cheaper. ... An antimissile system may cost more 
than an offensive one, but it is intended not tor killing people 
but for saving human hves I understand that I am not • 
answering the question that was put to mo. but you can draw 
appropriate conclusions yourselves 

Only after the United States abandoned its earlier 
restratnt and began vigorous pursuit of an ABM 
system did Soviet views about the value of ballistic 
missile defense begin .o change. Without this U.S. 
military effort, it is doubtful that we would have been 
able to negotiate the ABM Treaty. 

' All ol the other maior holligorents woro parties to the t925 
Geneva Protocol Tho only uses of poison gas after World War I 
wore by Itoly, a party lo the Geneva Pfotocot. iri ds 1936 attack 
. n Ethiopia tiy Japan ifi Ctunn, af>d during Egypt r. inleivvr^f'on , 
ir. the civil war m Yemen m the t9G0 s ' 



During the decade 1965 through 1975, the level- 
ing off and subsequent decline in the U.S. military 
budget was accompanied by growing strategic initia- 
tive by the Soviet tJnion. Even though the nominal 
defense budget increased during that period, the 
value of the dollar declined rapidly due to inflation, 
so that the actual cost of U.S. defense programs 
decreased until 1973 when it was below the 1965 
level. As the comparative trend lines m the charts 
(Figure 1) show graphically, this unilateral restraint 
enabled Soviet^military programs to outpace their 
American counterparts during the early 1970s. To 
realize these advances the Soviet Union had to 
spend up to twice as great a share of its national 
output because its economic production remained 
substantially smaller than that of the United Slates. 

The Soviet Union has evidently been willing to 
bear heavy costs to maintain the momentum of its 
military programs. As long as this momentum contin- 
ues, and the Soviet Union continues to value its 
growing military strength so highly, the prospects for 
reciprocal restraint are unpromising—even though it 
has approached, and in certain respects even ex- 
ceeded, a position of military equivalence to the 
United States. Fortunately, we have temporarily 
benefited directly and indirectly from the strength of 
other nations. However, the United States will have 
to arrest, and in some cases reverse, adverse 

^nds in the balance of Soviet and American 
si'ongth to reinforce Soviet incentives for more 
rTK.Uin:'v binding restraints on their arms programs in 
the fUi. -e. 

The Need for Agreed Limitations 

If negotiations sometimes have unsatisfactory 
consequences, so. too. do "informal" arr -.ngements 
that attempt to paper over a negotiating impasse. 
For a period of almost 3 years, from 1958 to 1961. 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union suspended nuclear testing in an effort 
to facilitate negotiation of a nuclear test ban treaty. 
That experience offers useful 'essons in the pitfalls 
of informal restraint. 

Unilateral initiatives designed to promote progress 
in arms control are sometimes difficult to distinguish 
from efforts to gam propaganda advantages. There 
had been unilateral offers, first by the Soviet Union 
and later by the United States and the United 
Kingdom, to suspend nuclear testing, but these 
offers came after the parties had |ust completed 
extensive test series Not loo surpnsingly. the self- 
serving offers were not rociprocatod Then No- 
vember 7. t958. President Eisenhower announced 
that the UmlecJ States would continue its suspension 
of testing dospile ltu> most mcont Soviets ,uk1 
a self-imposed test moratorium boqnn 



Understandably, the parties to the informal mora- 
torium had sharply conflicting views about the terms 
on which It should continue.* The United Stales was 
concerned about the possible consequences of a 
prolonged and unverifiable suspension of testing. 
Accordingly. President Eisenhower s initial proposal 
carried a time limit of 1 year. Toward the end of 
1959. he announced that the U.S. moratorium on 
testing would expire on December 31st. but he 
pledged that the United States would continue to 
negotiate and would not resume nuclear weapons 
tests without announcing our intention in advance 
of any resumption." There were in fact no tests by 
the United States, nor any substantial preparations 
for tests, prior to the Soviet Union's resumption of 
testing in August 1961. 

On August 28, 1959, the Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R. had announced that the Soviet Union 
would not resume testing except "in case of resump- 
tion [by the Western Powers] of nuclear weapons 
tests." There was no time limit contained in this 
pledge. France had begun testing, however, and 
there were frequent Soviet warnings that the conse- 
quences of French testing would be the responsibil- 
ity of "the Western Powers." On May 15, 1961, 
following a French test 2 weeks earlier, Soviet 
Ambassador Tsarapkin told the Geneva disarma- 
ment talks: 

The continuance ot nuclear weapon tests by France places 
the Soviet Union in ? situation which may compel it to resume 
atomic and hydrogen bomb tests . . . 

The commitment of both sides to the testing 
moratorium was thus hedged and tentative. Tension 
was heightened enormously when the Soviet Union 
resumed testing on August 30, 1961 with an exten- 
sively prepared and highly publicized lest series. 
There had not been any further French testing to 
provide even an excuse for this action, which was 
clearly intended to demonstrate Soviet power and 
influence the crisis over Berlin. The political impact 
probably was worse than if there had been no 
moratorium. American public opinion was shocked 
and embittered. When the Soviet Union completed 
Its test series and proposed a new moratorium, 
President Kennedy, in an address on March 2, 1962 
declared: 

Wo know enough now about broken nogot'ntions. 
secrtM pfoptuattons. c>nd iho advnntngos gamed from a long 
to'-.i sonos novor to offor agaui an unuispected moratorium 
Sr/ne 'nay urge us lo try it again, keopmg our preparations to 
tost IP a conslanl state of roadmoss But m actual practice. 
paMicuiaiiy iri a society of free ctioice. we cannot keep 
(opfiicjht «,cioo!isis concentrating on the preparation of an 
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, j J'^ " ■' '■' '' "' ■"'■'» "<■'' piiico on an uncoflain 

I'oniciiy. th« nogotiating deadlock on a test ban 
irtj.iiy v;,, , f„i,iiiy t)fok(?(i by another U.S. unilateral 
"'i!'-iiive Speaking at American University on June 
10. t96.3. President Kennedy pledged that the 
United States would refrain from conducting nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere as long as other states also' 
refrained He indicated that a ban limited to atmos- 
f)horic testing could be adequately verified by means 
arxeptablo to the Soviet Union. There was an 
almost immodiate Soviet expression of interest and 
tf.e Limited Test Ban Treaty was initialed 6 weeks- 
later in Moscow 

If tfie 1963 proposal is an example of a successful 
unilateral initiative followed by negotiations, the ear- 
ner efforts demonstrate the inadequacy of unilateral 
actions alone as a substitute for negotiated agree- 
ments lasting a longer period. When nations disa- 
gree, unilateral initiatives ' cannot bridge the gap 
rttore IS danger that each side will merely put 
forward irs own inrms on an ail-or-nothinq" basis. 



Arms control must be a continuing and expanding 
process. Measures which limit or restrain competi- 
tion in one area must not exacerbate it elsewhere. 
For example, despite the obvious importance of 
efforts to limit strategic arms, these weapons are 
only a small part of the armaments of the superpow- 
ers, consuming only a fraction of their military budg- 
ets. They by no means even include all nuclear 
weapons. As the strategic balance stabilizes, the 
tactical or regional balances, both nuclear and "con- 
ventional, increase in importance. Also, limitations 
on nuclea,- weapons must be supplemented by 
limitations on conventional weapons and on arms 
transfers. Nor can arms control be limited to the 
superpowers alone. The interests of all the nations 
of the world are intimately involved in arms control. 



'•.<li.to,- s r,'<>Lo: Ttio ini.ti.aliivcs concept as introduced in this essay 
iliii.T.s .siiinificantly from the Peace Initiatives Strategy introduced 
m tiK' noxt. two OS-says. Among the differences are the sense of goals, 
l U,- di I fcienct. between Isolated acts and an initiatives strategy, and 
l:li.' .Ufempt: in the Toll owing two essays to link initiatives in other 
fieUls i:o clu- prohk-m of gaining reciprocation wtien "nations disagree". 
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VII, p. . A PEACE INITIATIVES SfRATEGY FOR ENDING WAR: Assumptions, 
Goals and a Nonviolent Method, by Robert Pickus 



Editor's Note: The essay which follows is a concise statcMnent: cl- 
an approach to international conflict which takes seriously the goal 
of ending war. The essay states the assumptions underlying that 
approach, identifies the basic goals which must be achieved to end 
war as a legxciinate means of resolving international conflict and 
introduces the peace '»nit''atives strategy for achieving those goals. 



Kverv contejct sustaining an approach to intcRia- 
tiona) conflict involves a number of assumptions, » We 
hav^ made some of the most important of ours explicit 
here. 

Assumptions 

1) Something is wrong in a world in which war is 
accepted as a right and reasonable instrument of 
national polic/. A world in which nations train men 
for mass violence Ls a world that should be changed. 

2) Conflict among men is in the nature of things; 
organized mass violence is not. We will not rid the 
world of hatred or of individual and small group 
violence, but we can end war. 

3) Ending war is not contingent on achieving a 
world of perfect justice and harmony, nor does it re- 
quire a fundamental alteration in human souls or 
psyches. Ending war does not require resolving all 
the tensions that lend to conflict. 

4) A perspective on foreign policy adequate to 
present international reality will recoguize and meet 
the throat to our nation's security and to democratic 
values posed by power organized in other national 
and ideological camps. It will therefore seek changes 
of understanding and policy in those power centers 
as well as in America. 

5) Rut such a perspective must emphasize initintive 
action by our country. For in a time whvn tlu' i/a-e- 
mrnts essential to controlli)ig the threnl of war sei'm 
beyond reach, only action not dependt'iit on piinr 
agreement can change the situation and mako agree- 
ment possible. There are initiatives our goverunieiit 
could take which are more likely to lead the world 
toward a stable peace than our pn'sent. domiu.nitly 
military policy, or the current most visiblr alternative 
— an attempted withdrawal from world affairs. 

6) Work for a world without war which takes in- 
telligent account of threats to demi)cnitie values and 
in.stitutions posed by other power centers is in the 
best interest of our country and expresses the best 
in our traditions. It is not a threat to them. 

7) Responsibility for such work r(\*;ts with indi- 
vidual citizens as well as political leaders. I.aytin u 
as wi'll as experts have a critical role to play ru mak- 
int; our country a leader in work for a world witluMit 
war. 



8) But governmi-nt ])ro\'iclivs the process hy whieh 
a world without war mav be both a<.'h.iL-vc(l and sus- 
tained. Our commitment is to representative, demo- 
cratic government hy which niajoritii's rule and to 
conceptions of individual and minority rights, which 
set limits to and legit in li/.c govern mental authority. 

9) .Man can reason and should. With all its short- 
comings, a commitment to lationality is an essential 
re(piisite in the process hy which we will end war. 

10) Wliatever the odds, we are required to try. 
We make no formal aruninent fi)r the validity of all 

the a.ssumptions stated. To do so would involve a long 
and difficult analysis of altcMiialive assumptions and 
an attempt to establish the superiority of those we 
have accepted. Sonu* e\'idi'nei' for ihr validity of sonic 
of these assumptions has been provided in other sec- 
tions, but a full argument cannot be made within the 
confines of this book. \Vc have, therefore, simply 
.stated the ideas believed to l)e true which luidergird 
the political statement that follows. 

EsTAni.isniNc nii-: Co.\l 

Working to bring an end to war requires estab- 
lishing alternative means through which lions can 
resolve their conflicts and defend tlieir vahu'S a.s tln*y 
act on their presently divergent views of what con- 
stitutes justice and security. The obstacl<^s to ending 
w^ir are not simply hi the dt^maiu of geogiaphy and 
power- th.it is, of gco-polilic.s — but al.so in the domain 
of psycho-politics, the eurri'iit crisis of mind and will. 

In the shadow of Iliru.sliinin the will to work for 
a;i cnil to war v/as manifest. It is no longer. Insteatl, 
new and old justifications for war urge mankind to di.s- 
aster. At the heart of the context presented here is a 
reaffirmation of the right goal: ending war. 

Elements in our .\nierican heritage turn us to this 
goal. Our religious traditions teaeh man's innate dig- 
nity and worth. From them ha^ emerged a gradually 
developing concept of law that protects \is from the 
arbitrary use of power and insists that the state is the 
s-jivant aiul not the master of lueit. 
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Our own recognition ol contrmporarv threats to 
these values ilictatos acceptance of tiie goal of eiulinir 
war. for the power of other states k uoi the oufy 
threat to thi.s tradition. It is also threatened hv the 
inexorahle r<?quiremonts of organization for modern 
war and by tlu? tragic parallel rejection of a non- 
violent democratic process by many of onr own young 
people, caught in the moral and political contradic- 
tions of an America that is waging war. 

The root values of our political tradition, the fK'xible 
pluralism of our nation, its immense power— all make 
p()ssil>le a significant eoutrihution to attempts to end 
war. One can recogni/.e the liiTiitatie>ns of what the 
United States can do, while still reject ini; manv voices 
now calling for n lowering of goals. The perspective 
presented lu-re rejects a withdrawal from international 
re.sponsibilitv. as it rejects tlie belief that a donv 
iuantlv milit.irv policv can fulfill that re.sponsibilitv or 
secure our own future. 

Tine ESSKNITAT. OnjKflTlVKS 

What are the essential ol^jectives of those com- 
niitted to achieving a world without war? 

A world without war is a world in which agreement 
on universal, eoniplele and enforceable disaVniamer^f 
has been achieved and put into effect. But disarma- 
ment alone is not a snffieieut objective, for it catmot 
be maintained without alternative procedures for re- 
solving conflict and establishing justice in world af- 
fairs. It cannot be maint;iined without law. Achieving 
disarmament and establishing law are. therefore, the 
first tn-o objectives. Hut there can be no law without 
a sens(> of world community. If a disarmed world 
under law is to be based on consent, instead of im- 
posed iiy violence. ther(' must be a devr^loped sense 
of nnitv and mutual responsibility auion^ men. The 
third objective is, therefore, a strengthened serine of 
world CO nan unity. 

Most men. howvver. do not w;int law and stabilitv 
if that entails keeping things as they are. They live 
luider eouflitions of dr'jirivatioTi or exploit.ition, a?id 
they want change. In Asia. Africa and Latin America, 
economic, political and social ehajige can come with or 
without mass violence, but it will come. A fourth i b- 
jective, then, for those conunitted to work for a world 
without war w to provide peaceful channels and 
well-conceived programs for needed change and 
development. 

Those .seeking to commit thi.s nation to leadership 
in achieving a jnst and stable peace must also find 
ways to change those attitudes and policies of other 
nations that block the road to peace. The .singhs 
minded focus on the Communist enemy that for so 
long gave cohesion, whether sen.sible or not, to U.S. 
policv ha.'; given wnv to a new realization of a rapidly 



changing world, one in which .sixty-six of the 141 
nations on our .State Department's list are new nations 
which have achieved independence in this generation. 
The primary concern of these new nations is to estab- 
lish national unity and a national character. Their 
desire to project their new identity adds new prob- 
lems to the obstacles po.sed by the older nationalisms. 
In this explosive .scene it is more important than ever 
to assess realistically the power and purpose of key 
elements in the Communist world. Such an asses.s- 
mcnt rejects both the view of Communi.sm as a de- 
monic, unchanging, monolithic force, and also the 
mnvarrnnted optimism which ignores the threat to 
democratic values and world peace po.sed by some 
current attitudes and policies of Communist 'nations 
and poIiHcal forces. A fifth objective, then, is to move 
other nations to join us in pursuit of a disarmed world 
under ]aw--one in which change can come without 
chaos, and hopcfid trends toward material well-being, 
education and ireedom for all men can be encouraged! 

Since values must be defended and needed change 
is often rejected, those who turn away from mass vi- 
olence must propose other means by which conflict 
can be resolved and change achieved in the Com- 
mmiist world in the developing nations and in the 
West. Thus peace research, p;irticularly the applica- 
tion of the theory of nonviolence to international 
conflict, and experimentation wnth nonviolent tech- 
nifpies for conflict re.soluHon. is another essential 
re(|uisite of progre.s.s on the road to a world without 
war. 

Finally, progres.s in the achievement of vhe other 
six objectives is unlikely unless men and nations are 
impelled to work for them. That recognitimi of obli- 
gation conies when men touch those root values which 
assert the brotherhood of all men or encounter that 
knowledge or authority which sustains the command- 
ment 'Thou shalt not kill." Whether ba.sed on a hu- 
manistic ethic or a religious dictum, widespread 
understanding of whij men should turn from war, and 
action consonant with that understanding, is a .seventh 
essential ref|uirement if governments are to lead in 
ending war. 

: Seven objectives, then, together make up a world 
without war approach to forei^gn policy discussion:* 

1. Ceneral, complete and enforceable disarma- 
ment 

2. Crowth toward world law 

3. World community 

4. World economic and political development 
Bringing other nations into agreement on the 

pursuit of these goals 

6. Faiabling ehnnge without violence 

7, Aflirming fundamental values 

How ean the perspective outlined above provide 
standards for judgment when a .specific war/pcade ' 
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from tin- <l:-rij.sslon tK^-; f.ir. we luitsf fir^t not'- 
liniitP.(i<»r 'if nppn». ( ntjin'Mi. H !• :i Wi':-\ivc''" 
t\h\l i^ u-i<lc!v vrrn'j^ni/t A .w.d tiiat I'Vpl.tin^- i"^. 
whv rnnnv tli^ti'.'litrul pr i»pi. ,>vr im M'!i::iT iri^f r- 
cstrrl in \n»iv< rv.il di^.u niainc!}* '.•'di"!'': Ii'a' st.it''- 
m'T»f.'.: nc nir:'.ninf^fiil cvh nf t!\M f''Ct^*.''-S 

rf(jiiir<-^ aer<'rni<nt. Ant! tin- nriin;'.r\' Itsson frrim 
t»A'CF>t v-f(»nr Vf'.Mp of iiitcrn.'it ion.-.i ncf/ot i.iHnii^ i' *.ri,\< 

(•nrnmp:iV.'.*-'S is the p.:cn'(jii!sitf to ::iOst of ^hc. 

Otls'TS. 

Is tlu n- :i pnlicv wliidi hcf^ns v/ith today's reality, 
whi.-li cii!! art in sitii:iM(wi.s wluTo upn-onK-nt has ??f>^ 
luM-u ncliifWf!. and act t(> prodm-o new inciMitivt-s and 
pri'Ssiirov tliiit iniil^f' ai^rrcmtMit more likdy? 

TlwH' is such a policy porspcrtivc. It is a polioy of 
Am'.'iifMii Iiiiti:itiv",s. 



ANff.nrcAN Initiativi-.s 

A polioy <*f Amcrioi^.n initiatives is hasrd on iho 
hflicf that a dominantly militarv V.S. fmi-itin policy 
camiol firodiico ji;roui}i hA^-ard a \vorld without war 
or drvolop sufcossfn! opposition to tho sprt-ad cif 
totalitarian politioal s\'stoms. A faT'nra}>lf jndj^mcr.t' 
of the- foasil^ility of an initiative poliov <loi-s not re- 
(piiro an optiini.stio nssossmont of tin- r(\Tlitios of power 
and policv in tlic Soviet I.'nioa or Cliina. One can, 
f(^r example, h^' profonndly pf'ssnuistie about present 
polirv in Tckin^ and yet come to the conclusion that 
initiative proposals for U.S.-C:hi::a pf)licy invciivo less 
risk and i^re;iter pronusc f(ir impnn-emcnt tlian docs 
continue! isohihon aiKl ]iotential militiiry confronta- 
tion. The lieart of the irjitiaUve approach lies in tliC 
v(My diiFereiit question it scck^: to iUiswcr: instead of, 
''How can our military power hcst influence their 
political and miHtar\' policy" a peace initiative ap- 
proach nsks, '"What non-militiin' nets cau we take that 
give promise of producing the chanc^i^ in their atti- 
tude and polit:ies that must come if arc to reach 
agreement on disnrmamenl and world law?" 

The initiative approach works with the processes of 
chani^e. It rojeets acqtiiescence to an opponent's will 
as it refuses to seek his destruction. It seeks instead 
to changi' lum. A policy of peace initiatives is riis- 
tingnished hv i^s goals— world disarmament and world 

law from the more familiar military initiatives tliat 

constitute Tin arms raoe. Ihit its method is a very sim- 
ilar one. It does not wait for aurecment. It pursues its 
purpose hy tmilateral action^;. A peace initiatives 
policy recogni/es that any final settlement must be 
based on common consent, hut asserts that there are 
situatiotis (Virtnam is clearly one) in which only 
independent actf<m taken without pri(n- agreement 
can create a situation in whieh agreement becomes 
possible. A peace initiatives policy seeks to form vec- 
tors of indnenee on and within an opposing political 
.system that conid move that systeni tijward agr(M> 
m*»nt on world ilisarmainent anfl world law.^ 
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DriiiL-ir'ie here is (he sanie one tha.t uri^'S a 
<-...':.inuat;f)i. of the arms rjice; men rcSj-tcnd lo their 
;iin. His. Ai: ini'ti:itive policy seeks to creati- an 
^ = ;.t v. !iich uicreases internal pressure on Uns- 
sii'.!' :eu*. :invse lea.d(TS U) resjiond to peace initia- 
tives, .SiiniUuIv, an initiative policy focuses external 
forces aiK\ world opinion on the need for chaime in 
tV.ese k-aders' military po'il-ies. as well as in our tjv/n. 

chcjiiiijvj^ the hahiucc of politicd forces wi*hin 
the oppos-ini: sjjstejns leadership. 

riv,v;oMei:ts V.nd opponents of ABM deployment 



of "thicr:" and " thin" svstems and all the (»ther ele 
-n:'nts in our ARM or NtlRV controversies, .surely e.xist 

. . . . .1 1 Mi I '> 



and "hawk" camps e.-^ist 



•:n the Soviet Union. "Dov( 

in everv nation. V.S, initiatives could vitally afreet the 
outeorne of internal arguments over the feasibility of 



v.-^otiating 



general and complete di.sarmament 
;*.i;reement. 

n, B\i hrinrf{7\(i prnss^ire for reciprocal nctioii to bear . 
on and within the opposing system, 

Tlu* American failure to bring significant pressure 
hear on Hanoi :okI the NLF to end the war in 
Vietnam is a case in point Could gcnnine peace 
initiatives do what military pressure has failed to do? 
W'liat would be the impact, for example, of a unilat- 
eral American eease-Rre {save ^mdcr attack) com- 
bined with political Initiatives that opened the uay 
for the NLF to pursue their political objectives by 
means other than violence? 

Most of the people of Vieirnnm are fighting neither 
Communist aggression nor American imperialism. 
They are fighting for their lives. Hanoi and the NLF 
have felt no pressure from them to end the killing 
because the U.S. has been .snccessfnlly identified in 
the minds of many (in Vietnam and around tho 
world) a.s the force that makes the killing go on. 
American initiatives to end the killing and to identify 
the forces that prefer \actory to peiaee eonhl change 
the situation. This approach is very difTerent from 
current di.scussions of ''Vietnaml/.ing" the^ war, 
whether presented in the Nixon administration's con- 
text or in that of a peace movement that concentrates 
solely on withdrawing .American power instead of on 
ending the killing. An initiative approach aims at 
ending the killing in a w\ay that moves us toward 
control of the threat of war. It defines negative and 
positive incentives that could move the Vit»tnainese 
combatants townrd n negolinted .settlement (it 301), 
Similarly, the arms race is an ob.stacle to most of 
the world's population participation in the frnit.s of 
inciustriali/ation. A strategy of American initiative 
acts» even if un.successful. would bring pressure to 
bear on the pow(TS which prefer the risks of an arms 
race to the risks of disarmament; for such powers are 



ol.vt.iclo'i to tlie new n.iHons' (Icsiro fnr rapid eoo- 
noinic clov.-lop.n.-nt, Tiirniiiir to internal pressures 
to,hy\ students- aro one example of an important 
Kroup in most of the major powers that would work 
infernally for a positive response to genuine peace 
initiatives. ' 

d Bq o/yniin^ altcrnatwe nonviolent couriscs of 

"■'mh ''^'^ pursue his 

An initiatives policy offers hope of regainintr a por- 
.spt.ct>v,. on security and the pursuit of justice that can 
turn .r.,-n from present reliance on mass violence or 
natmn.l nulitnry power. For many, despite thennonu- 
clear weapon.s. tlu're now appears to he no alternative. 
A pe..cc initiative polioy wo.dd reject and seek to 
control violence, even as it accepted and opened chan- 
>u- s fn, politic,] conflict and its nonviolent resolution 

Jnit.adve acts may not bo immediat.'Iv reciprocated 
"1 .1 fi.v. n .situation !,nt m.ay still be useful and im- 
port.int steps. Properly undertaken thev can aid in 
cvtal.hsl.ing the tuulerstandings and precedents neces- 
.sary to contain new stages in the arms race or new 
thrtMls of war. Since conftision over who i.s initiating 
a new stage, and ,vho is merely responding to the 
other side, is the usual justification for each new 
■stage, (here ,s enormous vahie in act:; which help 
uK-"tify and isolate- those political forces committed 
to coiilwunng the arms race. 

Ruii.Di.vr ,\,v I.viTiATivFis Por.inY 

Then- is nothing new in the idea of uui:,ueral ini- 
tutives^ Th.. ,Soviet Union has fur y.-.rs jammed or 
sto,,,.,.,| ,.un,ning the Voice of America as a way of 
signahng a <lung,- in .Soviet attitude, As simpk' an 
act as mvifnig a forr.ign head of state to visit this 
countrv. as puf-ntialK- significant an ,ict as President 
N..x<.ns announcement regarding American cassation 
of rese.n-ch and stockpiling of bacteriological weapons 
and even the very limited steps taken recently to 
change U,.S.-(.hina trade relations are unilateral initia- 
tives. Pivsulent Kennedy's nmiouneement, in his 1963 
A,ner/e;,n University speech, of a unilateral American 
cess„(,„u of nuclear testing in the atmosphere was an 
iniporl.uit pca.v initiative that clearly aided in the 
sncc.-s.tui achievement of agreement on tJie nuclear 
test h.ui treaty. 

U'h.it would be new would be a po'iaj of initiative 
aclUH. to c.ul war. There was a period earlv in the 
.sixties when attention for a lime foeu.sed on the initia- 
tive Mica. Pr.-uiicr Kluushclu-v called for a policv of 
mutual example," 1 h,.- Carnegie Kndowmenfs fiftieth 
anniversary project in 1961 sought suggestions of uni- 
latru-al steps the United .States could take to improve 
the pn.spe,ts of peace. Other research agencies 
work.'d on lists of American initiative ads they 
deemed desirable and feasible. 
Hut no policy wa.s ever enunciated. 



Doing .so would involve a dear and comprenensive 
statement of goals essential to achieving a «orhl with- 
out WOT, It would require a planned .scries of initiiUive 
act.s-not isolated gestures, but a deliberate, graduated 
set of initiatives designed to move us toward each 
goal Such a policy would include careful thought as 
0 what must be done to create or exploit tlie condi- 
fions (outlined above) that would make reciproca- 
tion most likely. ' 

With regard to disarmament, for exr.mple, agree- 
ment on complete banning of arms in Antarctica' and 
outer .space has been achieved. What could be done 
to extend zonal disarmament to other areas? Could 
he United States designate a segment of this coun- 
tn-say New England-as a disanned zone open to 
■ntcmat.onal inspecHon? How could that iniHaHve 
engage the U.N. and other international agencies? 
What other acts by our government and private agen- 
c.es could ma.ximi.e internal and external pressure on 
the Soviet Union to reciprocate by naming a single 
disarmed are^a within the Soviet Union? How could 
h e .one.s be extended? What would be the most 

rmed .'wl" """"■"S '° ^''''^'^^ - dis- 

armed zone? What approaches .should be made to 
governments there? 

Since inspection, is a key to the disarmament prob- 
lem, at what point should the United States authorize 
■"spection by the people" of all US disarmament 
.n.tiative.s? That is. specifically state the V S^Z^ 
moral oh gation to report any violation of disarm"! 
"."emelTr-^ '"^ -b.^eqiient international 

f I ccSc \> ■"'-"•-"■•onal agency. What appeals- 
n specific elites and age groups within the Soviet 
Union; u^iat Ru.ssian traditions, what rea ities o 
clome.stic Soviet politics and what po.s.sihilitie o "res 
Mire from world opinion give promise, if proj^rlv 

witL Sov- 1 ■• '"rf ' controls 
riel J n""'^' ""'^ ideological barriers to 

^ "-^e "f vor d conmiunity. be overcome? 

I t .s tliLs kind of detailed thinking extended to each 

n c s: "/T "'^'^^ ^"^^^ — 'd b 

net(ss.u-y to construct an initiatives polict, 

ouf 'poiiev "-"''l^^P"''''" " '^"^^■f"")' ^'^"•■ght 

ti e a^/T -""^ .P--- P-b'ic announcement of 
the act and its intention and .suggested po.s.sible re- 
procal moves. The degree of ritk involved n each 
step would have to be carefully calculated. Wh-,t for 
xamp , . ,d Hsk if we took seriously tp" 
: -a e , _ DEW line (Distant Early Warding 
) an international guarantor of warning against 
. h^ar ..ttack, a warrant tliat America seekfseair t 
f o n such an attack, not only for our nation, but for 
otl-ers, or, what .voula we risk if we tied reduction 
;.,r arms budget to problems of capital ne d n 
tnc cl(;vt.'lopiiig nations? 
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An initiativf'S policy would rcla(o disarrnaimMit 
moves ' ad< strengthening growth toward world 
lav/, 'f'lierfj hav** })0(;n. for oxiimpU?, proposals for 
American inilintivrs to in tenia tionali /.o ct jutrol ol the 
Panama Canal. Such an ngnicmciit cotdd provide a 
model for international control of intcniational water- 
ways and tluLS a step toward nliiniiiatiug situations 
that havo in the past led to war. Repealing the Oon- 
nally Reservation (thus ending a situation in which 
the United States nnd not tlie International Court of 
Justice determines when the Court has jurisdiction in 
cases involving what the U.S. might regard as a domes- 
tic issue) is another example of a unilnteral act in 
the world law area that properly undertaken could 
encourage reciprocation by other nations comniittt^d 
to growth toward world law. An unarmed World 
Peace Brigade far service on war-threatened borders; 
opening selected American editorial eohunns lo Com- 
munist Chinese editors (nnd recpie.sting reciproca- 
tion); U.N. chartering of international corporations- 
there is no shortage of .specific ideas of how initiatives 
by our country could have a heneficial impact on eco- 
nomic and political relations, international law and 
international organization and problems ranging from 
population and space research to economic develop- 
ment. We do not attempt here to list these, or to sort 
the .sound from the unsound. Our purpose is to intro- 
duce the idea, not to spell out a full policy of Amrr- 
kan initiatives. 

Tlierc have been two widely difTerent approaches 
to a policy oi American initiatives. One emphasizes 
the reduction of international tension and sees as the 
central problem creating an atmosphere of mutual 
tnust in which agreements, previously thought impos- 
sible to achieve, may be reached. Just as an arms 
race is a form of unilateral but reciprocal tension- 
incraasinfJi activity, this approach recommends imi- 
lateval but reciprocated tension -r/^cTCrt.srng activity'. 
Another initiative approach views more soberly the 
reality of the conflict that produces the tension, and 
focuses on the problem of producing sufRcient pres- 
.sure to move recalcitrant national leadtrrs to make 
the desired reciprocal response. A cond)ination of 
reduction of threat nnd coercive pressures, both intis- 
ual and external, to force reciprocation, is the ap- 
proach recommended here. 

We face a situation in which every plan for peace 
comes up against 'he fact that it recjuires agreement 
and we do not agree. In that situation many say we 
either surrendf^r to other nations' will, or coTitinue to 
rely on our military' power to prevent them from 
impcsing that will. There is a third choice. It re- 
quires that wc act in situations where agreement can- 
not be reached in ways most likely to create a changed 
situation in which agreement becomes possible. A 
policy of Amori^uA., initiatives for peace provides the 
needed dynamics.'A policy of AnitTican initiatives en- 
gages us in the right endeavor: progress on o\ir part 
toward the right goals and the attempt to define what 
mxist change in Soviet, Chinese, and others' attitudes 
to make pos.sible the achievement of those goals. 



Nt.'cded change wilT not come easily. It will not 
come in resp(Mis»' to calls for trust in international 
.liLiirs (as if nations were men). It will not come at 
all (.'.xct'pt iu response to pressure for such changes. 
Sonv of they" pri?ssures arc now apparent in o\tr 
socti.'ty and in others. A world without war approach 
i'alls for an American policy primarily focused on 
defining and taking (lie steps we can take to maximi/.e 
thr t'h.inces for hopeful changes 
■ "' Such an American initiatives policy could inmiedi- 
ately provide the ds-namics for at least the minimal 

goals: no further expansion of the arms race; a .serious 
attempt to begin closing the gap between the very 
rich and very j)oor nations of the world; and tempo- 
rary political settlements to fie fuse the three key ex- 
plosive areas of Southeast .-Xsia, tlie Nliddle F.jwt- ;;r.d 
Cennany. Such a policy, ho weaver. gt)es fiir beyond 
initial steps and temporary .settlements. It recognizes 
that the awesome threats to man in the remainder 
of this eentuiy — nuclear war. hunger, population, the 
poisoning of our environnumt, the fragmenting new 
separatisms and the developmental agonies of the new 
nations — arc of such a magnitude that only interna- 
tional cooperation by presently opposed groat powers 
and new world organization can resolve them. 

Can we form the will which is the essential requisite 
for the pursuit of such a policy? Have wq a President 
capable of such an initiative? Are wc now a nation 
capable of responding to such leadershi])? 

One need only examine the character of our present 
j")eace movement to see that we do not yet have even 
a citizens' peace effort with such a perspective, . let 
alone a government committed to it. 
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Mil. I).: PI::A(::F, fMiriATlVKS KKVIsriT^O, by Robert Woito* 



rlio prc'cedlng ussay was wiLton In the 1960's, when the balance of 
stnitcKic c'lrmamantK liop.an si .fting from clear U.S. superiority to equiv- 
alence with the Soviet Union. This shift plus other factors-'-the failure 
to concUulc a SALT II agreement, the likely impact of new technological 
innovations such as tlie guidance systems of the Cruise missiles and the 
new Missile X, and nuclear proliferation--necessitates a rethinking of 
tlie initiatives strategy. 

Tiioso chanj^es su}:;^es t the following questions : 

Given stratojjic equi\Mlence at significantly higher levels of 
forces, does 'i 10% reduction of such forces become a less sig- 
nificant peace Initiative act? Or would such an act endanger 

a L L ies? 

Given that the Cruise missile may eliminate the distinction 
^^etween J5trategic and tactical nuclear weapons (a distinction 
critical to the success of SALT I), does the impending deploy- 
ment of Cruise missiles hinder further arms control negotiations? 

Given nuclear proliferation and the evolution of highly soph- 
isticated conventional armies such as Iran's, how would a peace 
initiatives s^racegy be carried out with niany power centers 
instead of jutit two? 

rn addition to such new questions, there remain many old ones: 

Given the effects of the Vietnam war and Watergate plus the 
domestic conflicts of the L960's, is the U.S. capable of 
carrying out an initiatives strategy? 

Given the preeminence of dictatorships in international organ- 
ij^ations, can sucli organi2atlons be reformed to fulfill the 
role outlined for tliom in a peace initiatives strategy? 

A complete ansv/cr to each of these questions is beyond the scope of 
this o.^^'^ay. The bai;ic question which i- answered is this: Are there in 
1977, fOn-miUtary peace initiative acts which this country should take 
wh.'^M' coni^l gain the reciprocation of other powers? 

■•'*'Thi5 essay is a reworking of a policy statement adopted by the World 
Without: War Issues Center-Midwest Board of Directors, March 30, 1976, 
r Iiave benefited from coimmjnts by William Epstein, Jim Green, Tom Halstad, 
Gone I.oRoque, and nvmy others. r.owell Livezey and Karen Minnice provided 
ediLuri-'il comments und l.aura Akgulian substantially edited and revised 
the mannscrlpt. KucU of the above would no doubt disagree with parts <£ 
the es.^^y for which [ nm alone responsible. 
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During 1977 nof^otiatlons are expected in an effort to complete 
SALT II and to achieve mutual, balance force reductions in Europe. 
At the U 'K and elsewhere, proposals will be put forward concerning 
nearly every facet of the arms race. Enformzil and formal discussions 
will be held. But over .30 years of such discussions lias produced 
only minor agreements (see page 67). These agreements have diverted 
the arms race into different areas without altering the basic thrust 
to higher and higher levels of armaments by more and more stages. 
Wien negotiations fail, peace initiatives remain the only realistic 
choice between yielding to an opponent's will and increased bellig- 
erency. 

Many, of course, argue that no one really w?ints arms control 
much less disarmament. A peace initiatives strategy is designed 
for those wiio do. 

A peace initiatives strategy could break negotiating deadlocks. 
It could do so by altering the international political climate and by 
bringing into greater influence, those seeking arms reductions. The 
peace initiatives strategy does not depend upon the existence of a 
peacekeeping/pedce-making system to replace the balance of terror at 
tlie outset--it is designed to aid in the creation of such a system. 
The goals essential to a world without war are stated in the preceding 
essay; here many specific peace initiatives toward the goal of general 
and complete disarmament are offered. 

Bxamples of initiative acts toward the other goals concludes this 
essay. Tlie prospects for reciprocation to disarmament initiatives is 
enhanced by initiative acts toward the other goals. Tlie development 
of a comprehensive set of interrelated, mutually reinforcing peace 
initiatives acts remains an unfulfilled, urgent research task. Accom- 
plishing that task Is needed if we are to test whether it is possible 
to achieve a world without war. 

Toward ^\rms Control and Disarmament 

I'oday the basic steps needed to halt and reverse the arms race are 

1. - Intention-clarifying peace initiatives. 

2. Force-reducing initiatives reducing one side^s armamentSo 

3. Reciprocal force reduction by all other equivalently armed 
powers . 

4. Proposals leading from an arms race to arms reduction and 
finally to disarmament. Tliese proposals could become the 
basis of negotiations; however, if such negot iri tions fail, 
the proposals would be replaced by force reductions peace 
initiatives, or even nonviolent, coercive initiatives 
(designed to elicit reciprocation). 

5. Strengthening of peacemaking/peace-keeping institutions as 
the arms race abates. 



6. Verification of arms reduction measures after disarmament is „ell 
advanced. Although national technical means are adequ^^ at the 
outset, and throughout most of its process, achievement of dis- 
armament requires international, on-site inspection: thus, for 
example the existing consultative framework in which the'u S 
and the U.S.S.R. question each other about compliance with SALT 
must be broadened. " ^^^^ 

7. Enforcement of negotiated agreements by the international com- 
munity, using non-military incentives to achieve this end. Like 
verification (step 6), eiiforcement is not essential at fi;st but 
becomes indispensable as disarmament procedes. 

Peace Initiative Acts 



The phrase peace initiatives" has acquired many connotations. As 
used here peace initiativ^e acts are: (a) tangible; (b) goal-oriented- 
(c) designed, to lessen military threat and gain reciprocation. ' 

na1lJ^^^'^^'/-T"'^"^ °^ statements of intent are sometimes 

Ide isTontin^'^ f"q"-tly a verbal commitmenrbj ^ne 

side is contingent upon action by the other side and thus is consistent 
preparation for or continuation of war. A sincere peace Jn^tiative 

in tiarl ^^"^'"^ '^^^'^S- —pie. a unUateratly- 

Initiated cease-fire, a percentage force reduction, or even the actual 
governmental reorganization necessary to pursue disarmament goals! 

Since every peace initiative act is a small step towards a ecal 
keeping sight of that final objective is crucial: otherwise temptln. 

fffo^^s'T ^h'^'''""^ hJ^'^ ^'^'^ reciprocation and furtJIr ini i^ 
ettorts in the wrong direction. 

Pn^n/ir^^f'/^^"u^"^"^"''^' ^^"^^^^ ^ °f sacrifice or a less- 

ening of military threat to others seeking .he same goal; for example a 
percentage force reduction, a 1% GNP contribution to wor d deveWr'n^ 
programs or a transfer of revenues derived from a national clnal'to an 
interna ional waterways authority all constitute valid initiatives^ich 
one nation might undertake. Such moves by one country will hopefulTv 
set an example for others and when combined with other initiatives in- 
crease the pressure on an adversary state for a positive response.' 

Pf^" initiative acts in the disarmament field can be divided into 
at le^oc three categories: intention-clarifying, force reduction and 
nonvio ent coercive initiatives. Each is briefi; introduced, then 
specific initiative proposals designed for the 1970' s are offered 



lo Intention-Clarifying Peace Initiat 



ives 



Intention-clarifying peace initiatives indicate an active desire to 
pursue disarmament goals, but are not themselves reductions in armments. 
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QmI x ,The U<S» should announce its willingness to seek general and 
comjilete dlsarmdracnt under effective international controls, as agreed 
to in the NucXefit Non-Proliferation Treaty, and should demonstrate its 
cotonltment to that goal by the follovlng acts: 

Peact Initiative #1: The U.S* should publish statistics on its own 
forcf^s^ etC4p as well as estiirates of all other counties* forces; it 
Ohould th«n turn this infonnation over to the U.N., emphasizing that 
caftectlons And explanations by other powers are essential for more 
accutAt€| useful statistics the following year. The sh -> in- 

vited to discuss these reports and to suggest appropriate inu jnal 
Institutions and procedures for verifying such data. 

Peace Initiative #2: The U.S. should continue to require' every U.S. 
conventional arms or military technology manufacturer and exporter 
(Including government agencies) to obtain an export license specifying 
th^fc contents and destination of each shipment; it should now require that 
flUch infotiaatlott be made available to the U.N. 

Peace tnltlatlve #3; If other countries have not begun supplying similar 
InfortMitlon cn their armaments and arms transfers after six months, the 
V^Sw tfhotild volunteer Its satellite surveillances system plus intelligence 
ln£(lr«fl.tion on wdrld military armaments to the U,N. ; in addition, it 
shbttla offer to pay one-half the costs of maintaining the satellite 
, system, for th€ International agency handling disarmament (whether it is 
the U.N#,- International Atomic Energy Agency, etc.). Non-governmental 
institutions tlhlch now malce such estimates, e.g., the Stockholm Intorua- 
tlonal Peace Research Institute, would then check the completeness and 
accuracy of such Information, thereby stimulating voluntary participation, 
of other states In this process • 

By verifying current force levels, the above initiatives would help 
define levelLs of parity in reciprocal, percentage armaments reductions. 
Moreover^ they would signal a change in attitude and priorities to the 
International communltyn By including all countries in its statistics, 
yet leading Itself > the U.S. by these initiatives would recognize the 
existence of many centers of military power today. 

Changed In governmental organization?; and programs also indicate • 
commitment to disarnament goals. The. U.S. should undertak*f the following: 

Peace Initiative #4: The UiS. should significantly increase the U.S. Arms 
Cc ol and Disamument Agency budget and broaden its mandate, enabling it to 

--research peace initiatives, non-violent international conflict, civ- 
ilian (non-violent) defense, and peaceful methods of effecting needed 
change* Developed in this century by Mahatraa Gandhi and Martin Luther 
King, Jr.f non-violent tc-hniques can build a sense of community bet- 

• vccn .adversaries in a conflict*; further investigation of their use 
in. international conflicts is urgently needed; 

--explore the factors which encourage or discourage reciprocati a, this 
to be done In conjunction with similar governmental ngenci: ax\d non- 
gov^Difim^ntal peace research centers; 
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--update plans for converting U.S. armaments manufacture from 
military to peacetime production; also, the agency couldTvolnn 
appropriate legislation limiting the impact of:uita"i ^ontr cE 
losses on workers, industry and communities; ^ contract 

"uu^ke the currently required Arms Control Impact statements con- 

particular force rLatltlZ^^^^^^^^^^ 

or^^^it'L'^L'tLn^nL^rit^'rN It r-i^ 

Research and AnaJ'ls Je'cL Kr Z Lofr/nf ^ 

ensure that a.ong'these instit^tiW iTtaskf arl'^hT"^?? ^ 

^"-°-e1 o— itLlle-;?^-^ 

^^^^^J^-i^i::^ ^ ^^^^ 

an ;i^t^^- ^tioSi art c"o^^rSra-rd\st^^ixt°L^iSrf-r; 
a^rirft; L™u^iror°^t%^\™r"^^ - ^ovideTa^^rst:id^^f itr 

.... control negotiTti:;:™- ^^r-d^clioT^te-i:^ 

:^ti.et :;^o%:a-rff-/Lt^cJTs -i:ctr^- 

international disarmaments agreements trrepo^rsuch inLL^ - 
appropriate international authority; Congress should llll t ' 
resolution. The Pt-p<:iH^„h = i j v.ungress snouid pass a companion 

^ n, ine fresidentlal order should be automatical! v 
renewed every two years if other countries establish rnr- ^. 
orizations for.their citizens; howevef fallu^ffco ^.^^^^ 
not be crucial if electronic andTthe^^-sJl^e devnes\°S:^ ""^ 
assure compliance with an agreement or xesponsfto liJeiat^Ve" ' 

[^^o^-t^l-^fo^f ^^^^il^Z^^^ --e member. 

-^^tiffr^r-pTtVic ^^^^^^^ 

n^ilitary impact of scientific investigation'a'Jd d"scL:r^e:r '''^ 

So" 'bi'in'''' Non-govermnental U.S. organizations -re Ugious 

labc, business, professional, educational and civic-should Intensif; 
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their Interest in arms control and disarmanient issues, inform their mem- 
bers of pending decisions, and insist that government lead in initiating 
Eorce reductions, 'trough either their branches or analogous groups in 
other countries, they should rouse an international constituency pressing 
for initiative riction by their respective governments. F.ach of these 
non-govemmcntal gr.ups could contribute a different area of expertise: 
religious groups could clarify the values underlying efforts to achieve 
a world without war; labor and business could discuss positive and negative 
consequesnce of disarmament on their income and how to minimize the neg- 
ative effects; educational institutions could study how traditional sub- 
jects relate to the arms race, etc. 

ri. Mutual Force Reduction Peace Initiatives 

Once a nation declares that it shall seek general and complete dis- 
armment, it can actually reduce forces in four distinct wayri while nego- 
tiations continue. Tliese are: 

A Freeze: halting production of new weapons systems--a significant 
step towards breaking tho momentum of an arms race since weapons 
production is a lengthy process. 

Percentage Reduction: f. unilaterally initiated, fixed percentage 
force reduction which is repeated if the first reduction is reci- 
procated by an adversary. 

Zonal Disarmair : : declaring a particular area of the earth a 
disarmed zone -.g., Antarctica, the sea-bed, and outer space); 
or the banning of a particular weapons system within a zone (e.g., 
Latin America is a nuclear-free zone), 

d. Conventional Armaments Reduction; applying techniques (a), (b), 
and (c) to stem the tide of conventional as w-11 as nuclear arms 
races. 

ria. A Freeze 

Goal: To prevent nuclear proliferation, -e advocate: (1) a comprehensive 
test-ban treaty beginning with a moratori n on underground testing by the 
U.S. and the U.S^S.R.; (2) universal monitoring of nuclear power plants by 
the' International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA); and (3) the conducting of 
nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes only when authorised by some com- 
petent international authority under the U.N. If these goals are not 
achieved through negotiation we recommend the following: 

Peace Initiative #12: The U.S. should unilaterally stop testing all nuclear 
devices for two years and agree to make this test ban permanent if the 
Soviet Union reciprocates. If they do not^ the U.S. should resume testing, 
but only on a one-to-one basis* 
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Peace Tnitiativo #13: 'Oie U.S. should unilaterally place all of its n„n 

Peace Initiative #14: The U.S. should either require that all soent 
acquire national uranlu. onri.hnent or plutonium reprocessing Lclnology. 

nuc^ear"'''r'"' J?" "^'^^ information on peaceful 

efforts ^iti'iher T^ ' ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^-^^ coordinate d'eto^t on 
errorts with other nuclear and non-nuclear powprs if thp p^^^.■;not- ^ 
benefit, of such an explosion outweigh environmental da^a^es' ' 

Peace Initiative #16: '^e U.S. should in,plement improved secut tv 
measures when transporting nuclear materials. In addition the'Js 
should step up research on reducing the weapons potent aJ of nucLr 
wastes and on alternative energy sources, thus sparking nternatloml 
efforts to meet energy needs through a less dangerous means 

the" s'si'n'd" ''"''"^ acceptance of an international convention 

nu lear m^ r alf Ifw^n^a^r'T ^^^^^^-^ ^^eft and pursuing sto?;n 
rorists "^11 refusing asylum to nuclear thieves and t.r- 



£ 

ci.r,.!! "'^s^i^e- _3nd (6) other systems not publicly known The U ^ 
% rib. Mutual Force Reduction Initiatives 
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Goal : The numbers of strategic delivery systems possessed by the super-powers 
should be mutually reduced. Since negotiations have consistently failed to 
achieve this end, we recommend: 

Peace [nitiative #20: The U. S. should unilaterally reduce each of the triad 
of forces currently operational - 5% for SLBMs, and 10% for ICBMs and bombers, 
(If the preceding initiatives have been reciprocated, these percentages could be 
increased.) Based on 1975 figures, this would entail removing 106 land-based 
missiles, 33 submarine-launched missiles and 42 long-range bombevs from opera- 
tional readiness. The initial reductions should include MIRVM delivery systems 
in the same proportion as they exist in current forces; MIRVM warheads should 
not be transferred to the remaining strategic delivery systems. 

If the Soviet Union reciprocates, reducing its respective forces by a 
similar 5 and 10%, the U. S. should cut away an additional 5 and 107c,o This 
process could then be set up on an automatic, six-month basis which, after 
four years, would continue only if other countries owning strategic delivery 
systems participate. 

One reason for the previously advocated freeze on new systems is that 
Cruise and Missile MX weapons are not as easily detectable by national verifi- 
cation, plus an enlarged Consultative Coiknittee (part of the SALT I agreement) 
could monitor and check reciprocation to the above initiatives. 

In addition to strategic delivery systems, the U. S« and the U. S. So R. 
possess numerous tactical nuclear weapons, many of them stationed in Western 
and Eastern Europe. 

Goal: 'Se U. S. and the U. S. S. r1 should continue discussing mutual, balanced force 
reductions in Europe. Since lengthy negotiations on this subject have made 
little progress, we recommend: 

Peace Initiative #21: The U. S. should reduce its tactical nuclear warheads in 
Europe by 257u, and should agree to remove another 20?; when the Soviet Union 
reciprocates the first 257o. 

During this process, European regional organizations should aid in 
inspecting and verifying compliance with negotiated agreements or reciprocation 
to peace initiatives. This assistance could include permitting access to 
national technical means of verification and admittance to the SALT I - established 
consultative committee. Other regional arms races should be approached in like 
manner, with their regional organizations playing a similar role. 

Ilc« Zonal Disannament 

A disarmed zone is a geographical area in wl^iich weapons of war are 
prohibited. Ttie purposes of a disarmed or "nuclear-free" zone are: a) to 
prevent the arms race from spreading to new areas; b) to psychologically prepare 
people in specific locations for security without weapons; c) to break an 
impasse in percentage reductions (e. g., when a force reduction initiative is 
not reciprocated, but one c ^ the powers wants to keep the disannament proc-ss 
•.going); and d) to increase the number of people living In nuclear-free - aud 
hopefully, weapons -free - areas. 
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and the Indian Ocoan. if ?hese goaL cannot I"' ^^^^T^''" Territories, 

ix cnese goais cannot be reached, we recommend: 

Peace Initiative #22: The U. S. should sign Protocol I of the Treaty of 

powers ndt to hap nr = r , '^rococoi ii, which commits nuclear 

powers not to use or threaten use of nuclear weapons against signatories. 

Peace Initiative #23: The U. S. should pledge not to use or 

to respect the zone. i-eveis it otheL naval powers promise 

lid. Conventional Armaments 

to conventional a™. oo„"ol™ilf be La^lWa. ''""^''^ -""""'X - 

Goal: Through mutual, balanced reductions tho n q u u i -. . 

to ceilings on shipments, then to a timetable for ever-ual elimination nfc^ 
Peace Initiative #26* Tho it c u u 

cure., report arj' rodu^ l"; a^/e^p tr?:"^'!"/""?"^ "l^""^ 
other manufacturer. In the »rld to Lke ataUar r^po^s '^Tu 
continue thl. procedure If other countries reclprocltriitefLo Ve^r" 

r-rte'l'^t^^raft'hoaeX^oafd ^^-^ tp^r^^ra"- - 
per»'e't"'.ta°"r"ri "t" T^^t " "-ere existed a 

fire ii„.,. j!it::;„/?ht fuSuj^f f°::,::i:?ed'":^r":e':L^' i^^p'T 

— ^ " -lotifti^rk^h"^ 

It'll ^^/^.^t .";d^u/!;!iL^:!L-5:,rua'ro;r"""""'-'^°- 
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in. :;ony i o 1 cMit; Cocr.-'.- ! '•(■ !'.■'<■■■ ! ii i. I t «' vO 

rf aflrcr i "tenf. ion ' m r i f y i ue, and f .^i-c ■ i-i".ltic r. i cu i ni f ia t i vc-/, .il-c tried 
iind if flu.v rail t.. «ain apra-o;.M; in l:o o:'.- i proca t. i on , or if a violation (>r an 
aprocnic.nc tak-s olac;-, there is -.rill a i.hirr' c :oic.- other than that l.el-.v;ecn 
surrotider and reenter it.- tJe- arms ra-.. •■anvioUni; .•aercive peace iui C i.i.ves 
are actions desienod to net nn-on< -nic , r-oci..i -r poliiirii prcssnrc on a country 
to recLpr(.:aLr, N. ,n i o 1 en L ve i e i .. . i n L t ia L i ^-.■H WOUlJ ptohahly uely bo Leasio.e 
iC a higli devreo .,f confKn:;us in the v.orl.l jcnuniunity vn.s aelireved by the pre- 
ceding types"or initiatives. iF there were ../idosp. .ad apreement that only ow 
participant in an arms race reCnsed to rever.;c that race, the tollov/inR non- 
violent but coercive measnres night he inffiatod by those comr,,i tted dxsarfi: 
an r.,-onomic boycott of a conntry's prod iets, a. retn.sal of the country .s cnrr^ -'ev 
in internat ioual excha.iRe, a r. fu'^al. to ...-c .pt Lhe country's passports, nou- _ 
violent d,..monst:rations before Cl.. coa', try's Kmba-!r=v and Consulates, in l.crma tiono I 
LeaElettinv' in tli.- '-onntry's .apital or hr oadr.i n t to the public, o.-:posure. of: 
internal human ri.«lit:-i violations and ; r.-fu«!L a.) trade coronodl t Ics such as 
grain. Such actions would be of 1 iiM.te:! durai Jon ar,d v/ouJVi cad if the country 
reciprocated a p>\ice i u J. t ia. i: i v . 

I'oli-v R ,-inn;-,.: I'dation. We I)l ! i. th. stedv of .:ucli measures should be 
undertaken' at ...nco to deterniiu- Llieir fe.sibility and ppi: opr i a tenoss as a 
means of ..ainin;.., c- -trn I in nc. ■ with ne«.'f-a^ d nn: s -r , ec Ipro-a t J on to 

p ca c i n i 1 1 a t i v i • s . 

!V. Uelated World WitluHif V'-i: lioaLs 

Thr chances of gaiiiir-: rec i proea t ion by ethers to ti;e abov< cconmcnd.'d 
initiative acts is increased, as prof-ress is niad- toward, the related goals 
listed below. The examples IMnstratr. iiow initiatives tov/arc! each gea ! could 
be niadi- now. 

GoaJ_; Strenptheuin- inlcrnational lu'liority into i . i.s i" r n I ^ -pabie o !. 

providii!!', a lirtit.- i v;o) ld !aw„ 

Peace Initiative ^f?^): Hie U. S. should seek ostab I i.-dment in Geneva of a World 
Oceans Authoritvand .send n del ■ j'a'-.ioi. M,. re to he.lr develop the institution 
„,.eded Until .''ther r epre set, ^■U L , e s at.ive, the u. S. delegates x.ould bcR-.n lo 
license and collect revalties fro;i, any II. S. tirrns raising sou-bed ininerals. 
These rovaltios would be paid Into v..r1d development banks, ma-king clear that 
those countries not actin;, si;o'ar ^r- b-,s fitiniT Priv^. !y fmn. roscni.:; ; 
wh ich be 1 onr: t n a ! 1 b:s-.-auj t v . 

Coa 1 : r^uildiu',', n ; r .-.r -^I'-i coi i . 

P,.ace Initiative -f^: ihe l: S. should -atJ: Li,e ;.p-inese ;;overnMenl ' s -rant t- 
establish the ruit:..d ilatio.. '.n i vers i ty . M: sh,-ld also ..stablish a -attonal 
Prace Ac .drnv, and as': tha.'. [-Mh d'e .tiou:!! institutions charters focus part 
the ci.cri<.ilcm .^o non-Iol-nt ways ■ pr . .. • m.u ; i ■■ t , rn.i t iona 1 eontlict. 

Goiji,: Strenol'-ain- tb .,n!d , i ; . . p ' ^ i ^ ■ ^">- i^"-^'"'- ' "J' i 'V^l^-vil 
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L?''nv';i^:::^;"-,;?i^ '-.T^^' ^-^^^^ joumaUsts fron, other countries 

cocor t I'v ^ P^°blem. Newspapers should be asked to 

; . ' ^^-^^ assessments and for govern^entaltd n^n- 

P<:..U:t.. 5rL\1s%s-:nrSac1t^Llr L^tpe-- 

S^-ranu --^^ '-"ger and a long-term economic development 

.K-r;ear'u^'al'L%2r . ^'^'^^ ""^ll-" t:ons of grain 

c 1 "a? on of PC t^o?" "J '° '''' "^"'^ " ^'"''^^ ^^"'^ -d call on 

s..aro T'CZ^^ f^rtilt:;!':'"^'^"' '° equivalent 

An incroasod capacity for nonviolent con'^lict, 

fo.;oU,ci.,, s„,,cHU..,r 1W . f i""™<i<lls"s.' and as conflict 
i,...n,. >->';"-i iMi. Iheso intermediaries should bo assigned to U N 

^^"ir:,:',"^.";^:'' ---l^Pi^S on site coLcts in 

^utli/'Xi: °nf P"sress to«rd the above 

bc-twoo / it rlK,"a" a^^^^ changing the balance of forces 

."c? ;? ^;;:;:r;':^,^i:rr;r;: «th:'gh"'thri": Lf = 
^ ^^o™"'^«Jn':i=.." srsr^/pea^rjnftL^L:::"" — ' 

ThPscquostions suggest difficulties which must be solved to achfpv. 
general and con.pleto disarnument. Wp believe that if thl I ^'^^^^^^ 
begin a process siiel, iq H-,;,^ 'relieve that if the super-powers would 

r-inMu i : outlincQ iiDOve, the obstacles would be sienifi- 

can ly easu-r to ovcrcon,e. TI,ere would be created a new cliJte with 



^QC^isions concerning each of the specific proposal y Li.J-it.cd i.n Part 
IV ^i-^X be made this year. Such decisions will l)c iTiado by national and 
inte^^^cional leaders, by non-governmental organiaation leaders and by 

conc^^n^^ citizens. , 

\ch decisions become issues when you must choose yes or no . 
B^low are listed the major areas of the arms control and d?-sarniamd.'n'-: 

flel^J* following by questions which will prohahlv he ansvorod, at least 

tempC^'^^t'^^Vy or no in the next few years. 

1. ^^^r^tegic Armaments 

^« Will a SALT II Agreement be reached? Will ic limit the strategic 

0'^iti0 race? 

Will the U.S. build the B-1 Bomber? 
0* Will the U.S.S.R. build the "Backfire" bomber? 

Will the U.S. refine the Cruise missile? Other new systems? 
^» Should new Trident submarines be built? Sliould the communications 
^y^cem be itnproved? 

Will new MIrV s be added to existing strategic armaments? 
^. Should the Mobile X missile be developed? 

Will the Soviet Union build a new generation of ICRM's? 
i* Can the naval arms build-up bo ^versed? 

2. I'^^^^ilear Proliferation 

^» Will new countries go nuclear.' 

P. Should the International ' tomic uAorgy Agency be s treng tliened to 
^t)^t>le it to prevent diversion of spent fuel to military weapons 
^^n^truction? 

^» Can a comprehensive i\;.:clf»ar test ban be achieved? 
^» Is there a need for p.-. /rce rul Nuclear Explosions? 

3. f^^^ional Arms Races 

Will mutual balanced force reduction in Europe take place? 
^* Can nuclear weapons in Europe reduced? 

^» Can the flow of arms to the Middle East be reduced? reversed? ended? 

Can the build-up of artnaments in Africa, Latin America, and Asia be 
^^^ed or reversed? 

^» Will new disartned zones be created? 

4. T^ilitary Spending 

^» How much should the U.S. appropriate for military spending this year? 

\^at percent of a country's GNP goes for military spending? 
^» What are the human costs of the arms race? 

5. ^^n^^ntlon^l Arms 

^» "an a suppliers' agreement be reached to halt the arms trade? 

Can conventional arms control, reduction and disarmament be achieved? 
^» Will conventional and environmental weapons be harmed? 

6. P^mestic 

^» Will the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency be adequately funded? 
Is this country prepared for conversion to peace-time production? 
Is peace research adequately funded? conceived? relevant? 

7. ^^iternational 

^» Will intemationc': I organizations be able to play an effective role 

in the disarmament area? Will they have the authority? the will? the values 
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Periodicals 



Bulletin of Atomic Scientists , Bernard Feld, Editor in Chief, Samuel Day, Jr., 
Editor, published monthly. Focuses on disarmament issues, their technological 
as well as social implications. 

Bulletin of Peace Proposals , Marek Thee, Editor, International Peace Research 
Institute, Oslo, quarterly. Covers a wide range of peace related problems 
including the arms race and disarmament issues. 

Fellowship , Jim Forest, Editor, Box 271, Njackr New' York ' ' 19960.* ' PubliflHed ' by 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, it brings a pacifist perspective to. bear on 
disarmament issues. 

Foreign Affairs Quarterly . Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Editor, 58 East 68th Street, 
New York, N. Y.. 10021. Regularly publishes articles on arms control issues. 
It usually focuses on arms control measures or shifts in strategic doctrine 
concerning superiority versus parity. 

Foreign- Policy Quarterly , Samuel Huntington fUnd Warren Demian Manshel, Editors, 
345 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. lOOljA Often challenges the assumptions 
of Foreign Affairs by introducing minimum detferrence argtmients into the national 
» debate • ^ — 

International Security , Albert Carnesals and Michael Nacht, Editors (quarterly), 
9 Divinity Avenue, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 
Specializes in arms control and security issues. 

Scientific American , Gerard Pi.^I, Editor, 415 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
10017. Regularly presents articles on arms control issues and on the dangers, 
of the continuing arms race. 

Other publications, like Saturday Review , and newspapers like the New York 
Times and Christian Science Monitor , regularly include articles on the arms 
race and on disarmament issues. 
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Issues: Conventional Arms 

11.21. Controlling the International Arms Trade, 
Fulu-ard Luck, 16pp. 1976, United Nations Association 
of the USA., $2.00 

This study by a U.N. A. policy panel concerns 
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L:J.^. The Other Amis Race: New Technologies 
and Non-Nuclear Connict. Geoffrey Kemp. Robert 
Pfaliigraff, Jr , and Uri Ra 'anan (eds.) , 21Hpp. 1973, 
Uxmgtnn Books. $1,130 Explores the impact of new 
tev*hnolo«y on conventional armaments and introduces 
the political and technological implications. 

Issues: Chemical and other Weapons of 
Mass Destruction 

L32-1. Chemical Disarmament: Some Problems of 
Verification. A SiPRf Monograph, ■ 184pp. 1973. 
Humanities Press. $13-50 A study of the types of data 
to be reported internationally by a national verification 
organiuiion to make effective a chemical weapons ban. 

. J5. Napalm and other Incendiarj' Weapons and 
All Aspects of their Possible Use. 63pp. 1973. 
United Nations, $1.50 As a consequence of a United 
Nations Ciencral Assfiulily reNolution. this work was 
pri'p.ired to siiuiv the elluts of soch weapons: the re 
port concludes with a call for their prohibition. 

Issues: Force Reductions in Europe 

□26. Force Reductions in Europe. A SfPRi Mono- : 
grap h. ; 95pp. 1974. Hu mantt us Press. $11.50 Sum- 
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duces the strategic military doctr nu's of NATO and the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization (WTO) and provides an 
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The United Nations and Disarmament 

D27. The Unitcsj Nations: The World's Last 
Chance for Peace, Wmthrop and* Frances Neilson. 
276pp, 1975, New American library, $1.73 A survey 
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Toward Multilateral diBarmament: 
Peace Initiatives 

C3l Policy Staiement on Arms Control and Dis- 
armament. World Without War Ijsuei Center. 2Af>'p. 
197(), WnriJ Wtthout War fuues Center Muiueu, 
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pursue ^neral and complete disjrmami'nt and then 
offers peace initiatives designed to end. reverse and 
descalate the arms race which are set m a pattern to in 
duce retiproration by other powers. Offers Id specific 
peace inittdtives. 

lJ32. Approaches to Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment. B^/Zk Co«r/j ij//. Chairman. 7^pp. /976. Com- 
mission to - Study the -OTXantzation of Peace. i2 ^)*) 
(est I. This report, the results of a two year study by 
t'\p*'rts in the field, is JDnminied .is ort'.'rin^ a vjrirry c>f 
iinilatiral pe.ne inittattve .itts de\i>:ned tn athtf%e 
.Tiiilii Km ral dis.irnianriffii Vpi V^7U. 
C33. An Alternative to War or Surrender. Charles 
Osgood. IHjpp, 1902, Umverstty of Illinois Press. 
1/ 4^ A pioneer work by the originator of the GRIT 
(Graduated Reciprocation in Tension Rediictum) 
strate^jv dcsi^jned to * 'reduce and ctJntml international 
tension, create fjradually a climate of mutual trust wtth 
in which ne^otiacion* on critical political and military 
isSMirs will hjve a better chance oi succeedin/^ jnd to 
Ijimch a licw kitid ot inte rnjtional behjvior that is ap 
proprijte to ihc nucifar aj^e ' * The above works (4''s M 
52) use a similar approach but ar^iie thji ai times an 
increase in ten5it)n thrutit;h non rniliury foercion, may 
he useful m uainititt rfcipoHr.ition. 



Unilateral Disarmament and Civilian 
Defense 

n3-V Unilateral Initiatives and Disarmament. 
Mulford Sibley. Mpp, /96*\ Amertcan Friends S* r 
vice Committee. $ 3^ A proposal for >jraduated. uni- 
lateral diwrmament in which reciprocation by others 
is expected, encouraged, but no; a condilon of con 
tinuin^ the disarmament process by one power 
D^>. Civilian Defence. An Introduction. TK 
Mahadevan. Adim Roberts and Cene Slfarp, 26^pp. 
1967, Gandhi Peace Foundation. S^ O^ An anthrol«)uy 
of writings applying Cwndhian teachings and techniques 
to the problem of a non-military , nationaldefen.se. 
D36. War Wiihout Weapons, Non-Violence in 
Natton il Defense, Anders Boserup & Andrea,- Mack. 
194pp. 1973. Sc hoc ken, $2 93 Based on a judijcnient 
about what is the n)ost practical and workable means 
of defense, the authors ar>>ue thai d nation trjincd in 
nonviolent techniques would be more sc'cure and less 
vulnerable to UcsiriiiTion than a nation trained in the 
tethniqiu'N nf nuttiMr dctifrctiti- Thv authors an- 
Wiutini! iiT advi« aK'N <«f uuitejr ilin rri.nee to K'uin \hr 
discussion ol rislfs. 

Peac« Conversion 

□ 37. Basic Problems of Disarmament. UnitrU 
Satiows, 264pp. 1970. United Nations. 12 30 
jents three U-N. studies; 1) On the Economic and 

u^v' Social Consec|uences of Disarmament . 2) The effects of . 

i ; the u.'ve of Nuclear Weaj^ons; 3) Efftvts of the use of 
Chemical and Hioloijical Wcap«.ins 
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'. Div^triuament and nevelopmeni, Kt'patf .tn 
V.tonurnii and Sf-ciai C'tn\t'ifUi'ftce\ thiartr.a 
•V. V.'. I'nitcd \'^.\..::.\, V'Pp. I'fiilt-d Njtton'i. 

Tih!.!!.-. !h\ ..N-.i «rt, p,.ini. ■,i[> I 

n LifM-' ..;> U'T.M-ii: fli.- f si • .I't') :hf f.u v 

1 •! 'i> \» i> ,»Oli V' 

A'; I'eacf Conversion, Inrormauon Packet. 
A^entan FrurnJ: Senice (Committee, looseUaf. Y^p. 

1 0 . A me rtca n Frte nds Serttce Co mmtttee, $2.50 
Keprints Walter Reu^her' proposals for an extensive 
military production to peacetim- produciion conversion 
plan, Ge<irj;f McGovem''' pr^.po^ed legislation based 
on Rfuther's testimony and rq)riMs other essays pciint- 
in^ out the costs, wastes and conversion problems re 
latfd to the arms race 

♦0 Tfstini; the *rhf<iry of thf Military-1 tidus- 
triijj C(miplf\. Stiir'i i\> u:'i -ed . . ^2<>pp. 
U'xmi>ton Books. $12 30 Is there a militan* mdastnal 
t oniplr.\ promotin>j the arms race tor private purfxises?" 

military ui'ficers and top defense contraaors form an 
irresistaHe lobby in W» inj;tcm? Or is the public 
interest protected by curr^it insptVTion. cost account- 
ing and bid procedures? Are che stated reasons for 
huildin>j new weapons systems the one's which should 
\k' M-ruuislv cntiMdi'iid.' This .iruhulo^jv suvi;i-st', how 
t\> test thcM" tht'sf s . 

The Consequences of Nuclear War 
[Z'W. Worldwide Effects of Nuclear War . . . 
Some Perspectives. US Arms Control and Disarma- 
rnent Agency. 24pp, 1973. US Gov rnment Fainting 
Oifice. 1 36" This study updatei. previc^uj. assessmwits of 
the effects of nuclear war on the environment, atoms- 
phfre. o/.cine and <in people ai J concludes that there 
may be unforeseen cotise^uences in the interac:ton of 
the above.. "Despite 30 years of developmfnt and 
study, there is still much that we do not know." 
VAl. Long-Term WorldiiV'ide Effects of Multiple 
Nuclear-Weapons Detonations, Committee. Na- 
tional P.*^search Council, 213Pi'. 1973. National 
Academy of Sciences, $8.30 A detailed study of the 
t tlrcts of ail ri^utvalc-nt of 10 billion tons of TXT K'inu 
I'Nploilfil ii 't* Northfrn Mennvphere inciuiiitu; the 
ettt'cts on the ozonr. clinute. radiation, somatic and 
genetic effects on humans and oto^iical damaiie. 

Consequences of Convcntitxial War 

r;, ^3 The Wages of War. I£ .6-1965: A Statistical 
Handbook. / David Singer and .Welvin Small. 4l9pp. 

Wiffv. Sl^Ji^Vnv.ul: .1 MJtisttral survev of 
\\M It} r<'< rnt liisinry whil h ti-nes trends, how wjis 
N'lJiti and end, and Conclui'vs &it .ertbin nation's are 
' 'war prone' 

V How Much War in History?. Definitions, 
f-Alim>.'(ri. lit:tf,jft)liit:()ni. . .n' 7>r7^;: Francis A 
Ihi t. f}(>pp. I9"~i. ."i;jr Pid'lii Jttnrj^. S.^ 'iO A com 
p.ir.itive siuti\' nf I fmvfnudrijl war costs froni V»(li) 

11 C. t<i 197'^ A D. with estimates of casualties, and 
trends, Wv use lo have riiorc ,war<;. but fewe: casu.ilties 
than M preseui. 

Consciiiicnces of Disarmament 

•»S rhe United States it a Disarmed World. 
.'\rv-iiii ir,//rcrr. Kohvrt Osgood. Robert Tucker, 
nt^ets. 2Mypp. John Hopkins Press. $2.93 

In 19^2 the U S. offered a Specific plan for achiev 
uiy KrtK'Ml and complete disarmament. That [>hn is 
suinniari/.ed here and crtticiieu by seven scholars. Their 
analyses of the shon cominjis of the plan are valuable 
for those studying the proble.ns in achieving di.sarma- 
ment andnf developing an adequate plan. 

International Terrorism 

L'U). International Terror <m. National. Re- 
gional and Global Perspectives. Yonah Ale.tander 
fed^, 392pp. 1976. Praeger. Twelve .scholars 

ftom different parts of the world provide conflicting per- 
spectives on terrorism. Terrorism in the US. (the 
KKK. the Weathermen, the Sl.A) Is cotwidercd, as is 
terroristii in Ijtin America (the Tupamaros. esp.). 
" Ircl.im!; S(Mi?h Afnra. the Middle K^st jndS<Mfth Asia. 
Ihe SiuM't's attituiif rou^.d international t^rroristn is 
tliviisscd. .IS .trr Palestinian terrorists group.s. The 
vo|iin»\' ci>ncludes witit a descriptum nt the U.N.'"i 




tnnsiilet.ionn «»t M'ir«>r«MU. u-. Mi-m:" s» .m and the 
smcess!id ' '•'"-ii"''>i Po'\«'nting 

and Punishinii Cruttes against Inu riu'i 'i^a!I\ Protected 
Perscjns 

Otlber Studies 

1 17 Psychiuiric A.\pecLs of the Prevftitiott of 
Nuclear War. Gruup tor thv . V/'./m < m. fi^ itf P\y 
C^n.itrx. ^)!pp. l''f> i. 5 1 ' hi^ siiul, w iM-iJtTs NOTOV 
i>! jhf ps'.i h»>I«"i;ii.il t,if lurs i .til riNtii iiu* ruidear 
artiv. r.Ki .uid p.-.i h. ';>m:i. .jI ptolili in-v ,u ; ■ ■i:.i«.vi.nn ir» 
tc-rn.itii'iijl i^odlti • '\itli..tK . 'i-Tii r 

■ ♦S Annual Report, US Anr.. i ...^tim .:^'d Dt^ 
.ir>uafn> rr i. puhlo/n.i .tm:h,ii!\ Write US 

Arms G~>ntrol and Dtb.tvmjmetu Aijency. JlO 2 1st 
Street, Washington. D.C. 204^1. llie aqency also 
publishes an annual "Documents on Disarniatnent" 
which reprints all ol the official letters. :reatie5 and the 
like which iKCurred during the year 

Nuclear Theft: Risks and Safeguards. Mason 
Wtllrtch and Theodore Taylor. 232pp. 1974. Bat- 
linger. I"? 95 A valuable study of the increasing risk of 
nuclear the;t from nuclear power plants with recom- 
mendations lor unproved safeifuards. 
Zl^U. Oil and Security. SIPRl Monograph. 197pp. 
1973. Hufpan::tes Press. $13-30 Tins volume grew 
out of the concern generated by the 19"? ^ oil embargo 
and studies the potential effectiveness of oil nn -.anocis 
regions of the world. 'l"*hc bludy concludes with a :>c'Ctioi: 
on the nulitary uvs ol oil. and the ethi( s of eneriiy. 
C51 AStudyof VVar. gu/icvWVic/'.*, ^3 1pp. 194.: 
{ abridged edition published m lO'^O' Uniterstty of 
Chicago pre Ks.^ $3 45 The c!:isM\- 'v<«^k -.vhich defined 
war as a subject to }v i-n*v m its-jif as .1 problem to be 
eliminated. 

Policies 

To order cho<;k Cue box next to the items 
desired. If you want more than one copy, 
write the quantity desired in the mar^'ins. 
Add $.35 postage and handling: 111. resi- 
dents add 5% sales tax. Minimum order. 
.Sl.OO. 

We will special order titles not stocked. 
Please provide as much information as you 
can: author, title, publisher, price. Readers 
are invited to suggest new books or pam- 
phlets which are relevant to conducting 
in rna^'^nalconflict without war. 

Additional copies of this newsletter, are 
available friM- Also availi»ble is newsletter 
An Ovct \u the SVnr/Pfare i eld. 



Order form: 

1 Send above checked items to: 



name 



address 



city state . : . 

Add S.35 postage and handling: Hi rer ; 
dents add 5% sales tax. 

Check for free War 'Peace FiRld Ovorview List 

.. Check for freo World Without Wnr Council introduction 
Phone (3 12) 236-7459 
Mail to WORLD WITHOUT WAR BOOKSTORE, a proiect of 
the World Without Wai Council Midwest, 1 lO S, Dearborn. 
Chicago. HI. 60603: Other Council oMices at 1514 N.E. : 
45th Street. Seattle. Wa 98105: i ^30 Grove StreetrBefke—- 
*ey. Ca 94709. 175 Fifth Ave . N Y . N Y, 10010: and 1838 
SW Jefferson. Portland. Or 97201. 
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C. DECISION-MAKERS ON ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAlffiNT ISSUES 



The United States 



The President 

The White House 

1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 

Washington, D, C. 20500 

National Security Council 
Old Executive Office Building 
"Washington, D. C. 20505 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, D, C. 20505 

General Advisory Committee on 

Arms Control and Disarmament 
Department of State Building 
2201 C Street 
Washington, D. C. 20451 



The Honorable ^ 

United States Senate 
Washington, D. C, . 20510 

Committees - Senate 

Appropriations 

Foreign Operations 

Armed Services 

Subcommittee on Arms Control 
Subcommittee on Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty Safeguards 

Foreign Relations 

Democratic Policy Committee 

Republican Policy Committee 



Secretary of State 
Department of State 
2201 C Street 
Washington, D. C, 20520 

United States Mission to the United Nations 

799 United Nations Plaza 

New York City, New York 10017 

Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Department of State Building 
320 21st Street 
Washington, D. C. 20451 



The Honorable 

House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 20515 

Committees - House 
Appropriations 
Armed Services 
International Relations 

Subcommittee on International Security 

and Scientific Affairs 
Subcommittee on International Organi- 
zations and Movements 



Joint Committee on Atomic Energy Joint Committee on Defense Production 

Commission on the Organization of the Government 

for the Conduct of Foreign Policy 
2025 M Street . * 
Washington, D. C. 20506 



international Organizations 



Secretary General 

United Nations 

New York City, New York 



10017 



Disarmament Affairs Division 
Department of Political and Security 

Council Affairs 
United Nations 

New York City, New York 10017 
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European Office of the U. N. 
Palais des Nations 
Geneva, Switzerland 

International Atomic Energy 

Agency 
Kaerntnerring 
Vienna 1, Austria 

Organizations of American States 
Pan American Union 
17th Street & Constitution Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20006 



Conference of the Committee on 

Disarmament (CCD) 
United Nations 

New York City, New York 10017 

International Court of Justirr* 

Tlie Hague 

Netherlands 



III. Other Countries 
France 

Office of the Embassy 
2535 Belmont Road 
Washington, D. C. 20008 

Israel 

Office of the Embassy 
1621 22nd Street 
Washington, D. C. 20008 



Germany 

Office of the Embassy 
Reservoir Road 
Washington, D, C. 20007 

Great Britain 
Office of the Embassy 
3100 Massachusetts Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 20008 



India 

Office of the Embassy 
2107 Massachusetts Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 20008 

Peoples Republic of China 
Mission to the U. N. 
United Nations 
New York City, N. Y« 10017 



Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Office of the Embassy 
1125 Sixteenth Street 

Washington, D. C. 20036 Others available on request. 

IV. Organizations ( a select list of organizations with programs in the 

disarmament field) 



American Friends Service Committee 
15C1 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 

Arms Control Assoc i^rit ion 
11 Dupont Circle, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Center for Defense Information 
122 Maryland Avenue, N. E, 
Washington, D. C. 20002 

Council for a Livable World 
100 Maryland Avenue, N. E, 
Washington, D. C. 20002 

Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Box.271 

Nyack, New York 10960 



SANE 

318 Massachusetts Avenue, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 20002 

United Nations Association of the USA 

345 East 46th Street 

New York City, New York 10017 



War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette Street 
New York City, New York 
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World Without War Council 

175 Fifth Avenue 

New York City, New York 10010 

Friends Comm. on National Legislation 
245 Second Street, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 20002 



Write: 



Board of Church and Society, United Methodist Church, 100 Maryland 
Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C. 20002, for "Register Citizen 
Opinion" which lists religious. organizational of f ices and. additional 
non-governmental organizations, publications and U. S. House of 
Representatives and Senate Committee Assignments, plus how to write 
to various governmental officials. 
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THE WORLD WITHOUT WAR COUNCII. 

The principle purposes and functions of the Council are... 

to . establish the goal of ending war as a guiding force in American life; 

to clarify the elements of understanding and belief and to d»flRs th» 
strategies and tasks essential to achieving the goal«{ 

• "^^ ^" ^ ^ ^ ^ mainstream organizations and institutions in appropriat. 

work through their own constituencies to translate these 
ideas into national policy; 

to^offer. through national and regional centers of thought and activity 
the catalytic, training, model-building, progrinalng and 
coordinating services and resources needed; 

to provide a continuing overview of peace efforts by voluntary 

organizations with the purpose of aiding in the davaUp- 
ment of coinaon standards and priorities for more effective 
work; ^ 

to articulate the basic moral and political values which provide the ' 
motivation needed for a sustained ©ogagement la th#t 
work, 

Vhrite the office nearest you for a complete Introduction to the Council •« 
programs, publications, ideas, people and work opportunities; " « 

National Office: 175 Fifth Avenue. New York City, M, Y, lOOlO 

Northern California Regional Office: 

1730 Grove Street, Berkeley, California 94709 

Midwest Regional Office: 110 South Dearborn, Chicago. 111. 60603 

Northwest Regional Office: 1514 N. E. 45th Street, Seattle, Wish. 91105 

Other Offices: 1838 S. W. Jefferson, Portland. Oregon 97201 ' 
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LEGEND 

O ABM defence system 

^ Approximate location of 
Chinese ICBM and IRBM 
site 

fiO' ^ ^^'^O NADGE early ; 
<>;^ warning system 

Approximate location of 
<i'^ French and Soviet IRBM ^ 
site 

A ICBM site 

^ Tallin line air defence 
system ^ 
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^ Soviet radar and other 
military facility 

Q US radar and other 
military facility 

i Missile plant 



Missile range 

Satellite launch facility 

Weapon laboratory ^ 

Weapon production facility* 

Strategic bomber base 

Home port of nuclear ■ 
carrier u 



Nuclear submarine base 

^ US nuclear submarine base/ 
in Spain and UK 

* Nuclear test site : 
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